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Elementary Schools is an effective 
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Every teacher a language teacher 


A Complete Programed Course of French Instruction 
for Every Elementary School! 


Overcominc the shortage of trained 
language teachers, PARLONS FRANCAIS 


enables every classroom teacher to teach 
French. 


The basic instruction is provided by Mme 
Anne Slack, a native French teacher and 
pioneer in FLES. Her approach to teaching 
French on film and television has become 
legend. Jack Gould of the NEW YORK 
TIMES said, “As a teacher, Mme Slack is 
a disciplinarian of the no-nonsense variety. 
But the zest that she brings to her assign- 
ment is highly contagious .. .” 


Through films and television, the lessons 
are brought into classrooms in fifty areas of 
the United States and Canada. Approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 children are learning French 
with Mme Slack. 


Mme 
Anne Slack 


Write for information to: 


HEATH DE ROCHEMONT CORPORATION 


16 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 










in the elementary grades 


The complete course of instruction con- 
sists of: 


Student Lessons on film or videotape... 


Teacher preparation programs, film or 
videotape... 





Student practice and drill records... 
Teacher preparation recordings... 





Demonstration and activities books... 
Teachers’ Guides... and Testing Materials 





Sound films are available in 8 or 16mm, 
color or black and white. 
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a pig pen. 


faced is hard to conceive. 
him now 


LET HIM LIVE 
WITH THE PIGS 


Tong Chin lived in a mountain village 
on the East Coast of Formosa. 
home was a shed which was part of 
He was in rags, couldn’t 
speak Chinese, only tribal. He ate with 
his hands and his mother was anxious 
to get rid of him saying, “He can’t do 
anything. He only eats.” Her attitude 
explains why instead of living with her 
he existed with the pigs. He couldn’t 
run away because he was blind. A 
more hopeless future than the one he 
But visit 
in a Christian Children’s 
Fund Home for the Blind and listen to 
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him recite his lessons and play part of a classic on the piano. “m just 
a couple of months he has become a clean, bright and extremely 


appreciative boy. 
accomplish miracles. 


Modern teaching methods for the blind can 


But what about the other needy blind or crippled, tubercular, 
leprous, deaf and children who are normal except for their cruel 
hunger? Some of them do not even have a roof over their heads and 
sleep in the streets—these refugee, cast-off or orphan children 
without a friend or guidance and who are neglected like a stray dog— 
these forsaken children whom mercy passes by? 

Christian Children’s Fund can rescue and properly care for only 


as many of them as its income permits. 


Such children can be 


“adopted” in Formosa or any other of the 45 countries listed below 
and the child’s name, address, story and picture with the privilege 
of correspondence is provided the donor. The cost to the donor is 
the same in all countries, ten dollars a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated in 
1938, with its 415 affiliated orphanage schools 
in 46 countries, is the largest Protestant 
orphanage organization in the world, assisting 
over 36,000 children. It serves, with its affiliated 
homes, over 35 million meals a year. It is 
registered with the Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Aid of the International Cooperation 
Administration of the United States Govern- 
ment. It is experienced, efficient, economical 
and conscientious. 


COUNTRIES : 

Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Borneo, Brazil, 
Burma, Cameroun, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, 
Egypt, England, Finland, France, Greece, Hong 
Kong, India, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Italy, 
Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Kenya, Korea, Lap- 
land, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, 
Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, Portugal, 
Puerto Rico, Rhodesia (North), Rhodesia 
(South), Scotland, Spain, Syria, Taiwan 
(Formosa), Thailand, Turkey, United States 
(Indian, negro, white), Vietnam (Indochina), 
Western Germany. 


For Information Write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 














I wish to “adopt” a boy ( girl 1 for 


A SS i 
(Name Country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
OC first month [. Please send me the 
child’s name, story, address and picture. 
I understand that I can correspond with 
the child. Also, that there is no obliga- 
tion to continue the adoption. 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 


I cannot a child but want to 


“adopt” 
help by giving $. 
(Please send me further information. 
| ea ae eee dite eae mers 
0) a 
Gite Zone 

SS EES See ee ee eee Se 
Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 
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® This feature of the JouRNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


Plea at Christmas 

WITH our ears ringing with discus- 
sions on atomic testing, fall-out, and 
bomb shelters, I cannot let Christmas 
come without appealing to teachers 
to redouble their efforts to teach chil- 
dren more about brotherhood, 
ciliation, 


recon- 
and the sacredness of life. 
Let us show our pupils, by our own 
example and the precepts we teach, 
that the Christmas spirit can extend 
throughout the year, helping us to 
treat all people, the rich and the poor, 
the slow and the quick, the black 
and the white, the Jew and the Gen- 
tile, with courtesy, kindness, and _re- 
spect. America should be more con- 
cerned about the human race than the 
arms race. 

—A. RUTH KING, 
Kirkwood, Pa. 


first-grade teacher, 


Window Pains 


I was stunned by the 
ticle by Eva McDonald advocating 
windowless classrooms. I had no idea 
anyone could possibly think of build- 
ing windowless schools, much less that 
any were already in existence! Are we 
working with test tubes in a labora- 
tory or trying to develop 
thinking in children? 


October ar- 


creative 


—MYRTLE D. SMITH, sixth-grade 
teacher, Maple Dale School, Hamil- 
ton County, Ohio. 


IN arguing for classrooms with win- 
dows, Eleanor Burts actually presents 
some superb reasons for removing 
windows. When children can look out 
at “a busy expressway” in “a noisy, 
disturbing world,” study “the habits 
of birds and squirrels,” or watch for 
signals of ‘a change in the weather,’ 
the teacher’s job must be harder; the 
chance for learning, less. 


—A. R. PROVINS, Lorain, Ohio. 


I am an eleven-year-old girl and I 
couldn’t stand a windowless classroom 
for six hours. There is always some- 
thing to see! From the windows in 
my new school, we see a chain link 
fence, the teachers’ parking lot, and 
beyond that dirt and two houses. The 
ivy we’ve started on the fence hasn’t 
grown much yet, but I’d a thousand 
times rather have a view that may 


(Continued on page 5) 
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New York City Teachers Face Decision 


> New York City’s 40,000 teachers will decide soon, 
probably before January 1, whether they will be rep- 
resented by a professional organization or a labor 
union. The choice will likely be between (a) the 
Teachers Bargaining Organization, which was formed 
by ten well-established professional organizations, and 
(b) the United Federation of Teachers. The Teachers 
Bargaining Organization is comprised of a number 
of groups affiliated with the NEA. The United Fed- 
eration of Teachers is affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 
A third group, the Teachers Union, an independent 
labor group, is attempting to qualify for a place on 
the ballot. 


The decision will be made at a city-wide special elec- 
tion by teachers conducted under the direction of 
the New York City Labor Department. The election 
stems from a vote late in June 1961 in which New 
York City teachers by a large vote expressed their de- 
sire to name a bargaining group to represent them be- 
fore the administration and board of education. In 
the June voting, the teachers indicated no preference 
for any group, but merely recognized that one voice 
will more likely be heard than many voices. 


Teachers the country over have long negotiated 
through their organizations for new salary schedules, 
school improvements, and improved working condi- 
tions. What is new in the New York City situation 
is the effort to combine groups and to formalize the 
procedure of negotiation by teachers, administration, 
and board of education. The need for formal proce- 
dure arises not only from the presence in New York 
City of multiple organizations, but also from the fact 
that the city is so large that continuing personal 
contact is difficult. 


“The results of the forthcoming New York City elec- 
tion may have important implications for other large 
cities,” according to Eric Rhodes, director of the New 
York City office of NEA. 


Events leading up to the decision to hold a special 
election cover several months in which most of the 
New York City teacher organizations have been ad- 
vocating a number of school improvements and better 
conditions of work. Some of the proposals were agreed 
to by the administration. Last May a strike was called 
by the UFT to support its demands, most of which 
were being advanced by several of New York City’s 
twelve largest teacher organizations. The strike was 
participated in by only 4600 of New York City’s 40,000 
teachers. Lasting for only one day, it was called off 
after AFL-CIO officials intervened to stop it. 


The Teachers Bargaining Organization has success- 
fully brought together the two largest existing profes- 
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sional groups in New York City—the Elementary 
School Teachers Association and the Secondary School 
Teachers Association. Both are NEA affiliates. Other 
groups forming the TBO, and representing an esti- 
mated combined membership of 20,000, include: the 
New York City-NEA Council, the Brooklyn Teachers 
Association, the Queensboro Teachers Association, 
the Bronx Boro-wide Teachers Association, the 
Staten Island Teachers Association, the New York 
City Teachers Association, the Teachers Alliance of 
New York, and the School Secretaries Association. 


TBO has organized, named officers, approved a con- 
stitution, selected a representative bargaining com- 
mittee of ten, adopted a salary program, and is carry- 
ing on an active campaign to acquaint New York City 
teachers with its program. 


Results of the special election ‘will be transmitted to 
NEA members as soon as possible. 


WCOTP To Study Berlin Problem 


> Asa result of appeals from West German and West 
Berlin teachers, a World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession commission—headed 
by WCOTP Secretary General William G. Carr—will 
study the effects of the Berlin Wall on education and 
the teaching profession in Germany. 


The appeals to WCOTP came from the Federation of 
German Teachers’ Associations, from the Berlin As- 
sociation of Teachers, and from the International 
Federation of Teachers Associations. The appeals 
pointed out that about 17,500 East German teachers 
had sought asylum in West Germany by the end of 
July 1961, and that more than 3000 students living 
in East Berlin are barred from the schools and col- 
leges they had been attending in the Western Sector. 
In setting up the International Commission of In- 
quiry, Sir Ronald Gould, WCOTP president, called 
for action as soon as possible. Dr. Carr announced 
that he will meet in Berlin with other members of 
the commission in mid-December. The other commis- 
sion members are: S. Natarajan of India, WCOTP 
vice-president; Denis Forestier of France; and Stephen 
Kioni of Kenya. Findings of the commission will be 
reported to the 120-member organizations of WCOTP 
in seventy-three countries. 


Learning: A Vital, Lifelong Process 


> A major statement on adult education in the pub- 
lic schools was released at the opening session of the 
annual convention of the National Association of Pub- 
lic School Adult Educators (NEA) November 9 in 
Washington, D.C. Labeling adult education “an in- 
tegral and necessary service of the public-school sys- 
tem,” the statement was developed by four national 
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education organizations: the American Association of 
School Administrators, the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and NAPSAE. 


The four groups, agreeing that “adult education serv- 
ices require financial support from many sources,” 
said public funds should pay for adult and community 
education and that every board of education should 
make provisions in its budget for an adequate adult- 
education program. 


The White House Regionals 


> Opportunities for Youth was one of the four gen- 
eral topics for the White House Regional Confer- 
ences held in November in twelve major cities in 
eleven states. Among the education topics discussed 
by each youth section were the responsibility and 
role of the federal government in American educa- 
tion; the programs of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act; Project English—program to improve Eng- 
lish teaching; and Project Talent—program to provide 
educational opportunities for especially talented 
youth. Also covered were vocational education and 
higher education, 


Education: Capitol Hill High Lights 


> On November 15, President Kennedy named a 
23-member committee to help find jobs for unem- 
ployed youth. Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg 
is chairman of the committee; vice-chairman is James 
Bryant Conant. 


® President Kennedy has announced a national ef- 
fort to discover the causes, cures, and prevention of 
mental retardation. Appointed by the Chief Ex- 
ecutive to study the problem and make a report was 
a panel of outstanding physicians, scientists, edu- 
cators, lawyers, psychologists, and social scientists. 
One of the major areas to be studied will be edu- 
cation for mentally retarded persons. Less than twenty- 
five per cent of our retarded children, he said, have 
access to special education. 


> Now before the U.S. Supreme Court is the ques- 
tion of whether federal courts could rule on the 
equality of representation in a state legislature. In- 
volved is legislative redistricting on a population 
basis with more voice from city areas. The decision 
could affect education. 


Report on Teachers as Citizens 


m Academic freedom and the right of teachers to join 
any organizations that are not subversive or illegal 
are the two topics emphasized in the Fullerton, Cali- 
fornia, Report. Joint recommendations were issued 
recently by the Personnel Standards Commission of 
the California Teachers Association and the NEA Na- 
tional Commission on Professional Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities. The study was conducted at the request 
of the Fullerton Union High School and Junior Col- 
lege Districts. They asked that the problems of ‘‘com- 
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munity friction which have disrupted or threaten to 
disrupt the educational program” be studied. 


Conant on Metropolitan Schools 


> “Social dynamite is building up in our large cities 
in the form of unemployed out-of-school youth,” said 
James B. Conant after a study of ten of the largest 
U.S. cities. The results are published in his recently 
released Slums and Suburbs: A Commentary on Schools 
in Metropolitan Areas. (McGraw. $3.95) . 


Among Conant’s key recommendations for schools in 
the slums: education and vocational guidance of youth 
after they leave school until age twenty-one; expan- 
sion of work-study programs for slow learners; more 
money to upgrade slum schools in Northern cities 
rather than effect token integration by transporting 
pupils across attendance lines; more teachers and per- 
haps more pay for teachers in slums than in high- 
income districts. 


Your Child and College—Journal Insert 


& Your Child and College, a sixteen-page insert for 
teachers to share with parents, will appear in the 
January NEA JourNaL. A sequel to Your Child’s In- 
telligence, which was carried in the January 1961 
JourNaL and reprinted for separate distribution, the 
new insert will be similar in style and illustration to 
last January’s best seller. Your Child and College will 
also be available in filmstrip form at a nominal cost. 


Facts, Figures, Faces 


> John K. Norton, former head of the Department 
of Educational Administration at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has been named director of 
NEA’s special project on urban services. Dr. Norton, 
who served as first director of the NEA Research Di- 
vision, has returned from a two-year stay in India, as 
chief, Columbia University’s Project on Education. 


&> For the first time, Teaching Career Month, ob- 
served nationwide in April, will have a theme. 1962 
choice: “‘Aim for Excellence.’’ The observance, now in 
its filth year, is sponsored by six NEA units. 


> Commissioner A. W. Ford of Arkansas was cho- 
sen president-elect of the Council of Chief State 
School Officers at their November meeting in Balti- 
more. He will take over the presidency in 1962 
from this year’s newly installed president, Frederick 
M. Raubinger of New Jersey. 


> Beginning in January the NEA Journat will run a 
series of articles on the five largest school districts in 
the United States: New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, and Chicago. 


> Ray Graham, director, Division of Special Educa- 
tion, Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, State of Illinois, died November 7. Mr. Graham 
was author of the article “More Alike Than Different” 
in the November 1961 NEA Journat. 
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OUR READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 2) 









some day be beautiful than just a 
windowless _ wall. 


—RUTH JuREY, Kittridge School, sd Renal s 
North Hollywood, Calif. prove 


helpful 
HAVING never worked in a window- 


less classroom, I can only describe 
some of the windows I have known. 
Some overlooked an enclosed court 
that acted as sounding board for the 
music room just under us, so they 
were never opened except to retrieve 
articles deliberately dropped on our 
sills from above. 

My next windows were almost at 
sidewalk level, making the room a 
goldfish bowl for some 3000 passing 
students, giving us morning glare and 
enough afternoon darkness to_ re- 
quire electric light despite the cus- 
tedian’s ceaseless efforts to keep the | 
panes clear of grease and dust. One 
year we had an almost unobstructed 
view of a church that had many wed- CH RISTMAS COOKIES 
> 28 Toney Sei Fae ee Delicious. Exciting. Easy and fun to do. And, so unusual 
ter weren’t box-office with my girls | 


AP ith ere ee that every one thinks these are just about ‘the cutest 
but the brides were. Snowflakes had | ki ted.” 
the same magnetic effect on boys. | Christmas cookies ever created. 





—Name withheld. So many teachers are on the look _ take home to show their mothers 


ee a out for something a little extra how to make for holiday treats, 
Does Mrs. McDonald live in a win. | special in the way of a surprise gifts, place cards, and to hang on 
dowless house? A teacher, like chil- and treat for class last week of the Christmas tree. 
school before the Christmas holi- USE PLAIN SUGAR COOKIES, 
school than at home. In case of a day. So, these Christmas cookies homemade or from store. The 
school fire, or even electric power may prove to be just the thing. icing: For 48 cookies—mix a 
failure, would she want her pupils YOUR PTA or room mothers _ pasty icing with 6 C. sifted confec. 
might do the cookies for you. Or, sugar, 8-9 Tbs. hot water. Keep 
you could do the whole thingfrom % white; tint 4% pink; and % 
do happen. A very small catastrophe start to finish as aclass project to red. Coat top of cookies. 
will ignite human hysteria. THE LITTLE ORNAMENTS can 
Let’s leave the caves to the spele- be made by class (of paper) or 
ologist and plan to keep on educating Z i r ; , 
children in ponohsaiie ie let in the a saateiicieas hele. _— Keep ago" call, Ati 


dren, spends more waking hours at 


trapped in the dark and with no 
windows as auxiliary exits? Such crises 


ihe ° ° 
daylight. = a) by toothpick. 
—FRANKLYN R. HAWKINS, advertising 
manager, Libbey - Owens - Ford Glass 


Company, Toledo, Ohio. 





mh 
Slig 
8y treat! 


Remember, 
these busy days— 
the bright, lively taste of delicious 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum can give 
you alittle lift. And, the smooth, 
Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 
Assistant Executive Secretary for Infor- 


mation Services, FRANK W. HUBBARD natural chewing aids digestion. 
NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
1962 NEA convention: July 1-6, Denver. 
NEA membership, May 31, 1961: 765,616. 
NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 8-11, 344-345. 
NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
boo pages 49-63. America’s finest awards—in pin and 
NEA departments: Handbook, pages 112- medal form. Over 260 titles cover- 


(Continued on next page) 


For Your Information 
NEA President, EWALD TURNER 








WHAT YOU CAN TELL YOUR STUDENTS 
preeyangcchenneg ile M | ABOUT CAREERS IN PHYSICAL THERAPY 


0. from manufacturer at school discount id The student may prepare for this career while receiving 
NEA divisions, committees, commissions, prices. WRITE FOR 1962 CATALOG. 3 full salary. The Army Medical Service sponsors a 12 


$ i i ssocia- 
council: Handbook, pages 66-111. School name & address required. a | month course approved by the American Medical A 





World Confederation of Organizations of | = oemnell - Medical a. y~ Be yg 4 
| n . Single, femate ” 
the Teaching Profession: Information free AWARD EMBLEM MFG. CO. . | 21-29, it 9 ‘ monberehig in the American Physical 
from NEA; see Handbook, pages 308-310. 3436 W. 51st. Street, Chicago 32, Illinois | Therapy Association. For details, write: The Surgeon 
General, Department of the Army, Washington 25, D.C 
NEA DUES 
Active or Associate Membership $10 a 











year 
Life or Associate Life Membership 
$225 cash or $25 a oer for 10 years 
Retired Membership $2 a year 
Student NEA Membership $1 a year 
through Student NEA Chapters only 
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OUR READERS WRITE 


(Continued from previous page) 


WINDowLEss_ classrooms give the 
teacher more complete control of the 
child’s environment and thus facili- 
tate the learning process and_in- 
crease teaching efficiency. 

—GEOFFREY LEVINSON, biology teach- 
er, Buena High School, Sierra Vista, 
Ariz. 


Ir grieves me beyond words to think 
that they are now even taking natural 
light away from some children! 

—ADA KuBIS, Covington, Ky. 


THE two pictures with the articles 
illustrate clearly where windowless 
classrooms may be accepted first. At 
college, or even secondary levels 
where specialization of subject matter 
is emphasized, the need for more con- 
centration and attentiveness may be 
more important than outside contact 
through windows. 

Elementary-school children, how- 
ever, are just building experiences in 
subject matter for future learnings, 
and they need outside views for il- 
lustration, relaxation, and assurance 
that the world will still be waiting 
for them when the school day’s over. 

—JACQUELINE WILKINSON, Monessen 
School District, Roscoe, Pa. 


I nope that future articles of a con- 
troversial nature will have similar 
settings, physical environments, and 
the like, before comparisons take 
place. The windowless classroom was 
set in New Mexico, while the other 
article dealt with a schoo! in a climate 
far different and with beautiful moun- 
tains, rivers, and trees. Such a presen- 
tation is disappointing in a_profes- 
sional journal. 

—GEORGE M. 
Wash. 


FRASIER, Oak Harbor, 


McDonacp and Burts state convinc- 
ingly the and disadvan- 
tages of both types of classrooms. Mc- 
Donald wants good control of light 
and ventilation, soundproofing, ade- 
quate wall and storage space. It’s hard 
to believe Burts wants none of these 
even though she ignores them in her 
article. 

On the other hand, good learning 
environment should also contain win- 
dows. It’s up to school architects and 
engineers to give us classrooms that 
satisfy both schools of thought. 

—D. W. SMITH, director, Dept. of 
Audio-Visual Education, Kansas City, 
Mo., public schools. 


advantages 


Teachers, Beware! 


BECAUSE some school teachers have 
been victims of a so;called “advertising 
plan” by two automobile dealers in 
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this area, other teachers should be 
warned against such schemes. Be wary 
of proposals to make you a “‘represen- 
tative” on a commission basis. You 
may commit yourself to buy a car you 
don’t want and can’t afford. 


—J. G. JOHNSON, postal inspector, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Little Scrap Paper 


THE October issue of the NEA Jour- 
NAL is one of the best issues of any pro- 


fessional magazine of any place, any 
time. 

From this issue alone I cut four 
stacks of helpful materials. Stack one 
is for possible use in in-service educa- 
tion, especially with student teachers. 
Stack two, for classrcom use, includes 
an ad for a set of encyclopedias with 
useful vital statistics on the U.S. and 
Russia, pictures, poll results, articles, 
and the like. Stack three contains ma- 
terial for possible use in adult educa- 
tion programs. Stack four I will use 
immediately in ordering NEA and UN 
materials. That leaves one article and 
two ads I can’t use. 

—CHARLEs 0. GILES, sixth-grade teach- 
er, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


NEA Resolution on 
Teacher-Board of Education 
Relationships 


Tue Barstow article in the October 
JOURNAL on_ relationships between 
teachers and boards of education does 
not give the clarification needed by 
the NEA resolution on the same sub- 
ject. I hope NEA will refer the reso- 
lution to AASA for study. Perhaps 
this analysis will indicate that amend- 
ments should be considered in a fu- 
ture convention. 

As an educational leader, the su- 
perintendent should be classed as a 
teacher. As chief administrator, he 
must be viewed as chief executive 
officer under his board of education. 
In and through him should be ex- 
pressed facts and attitudes necessary 
to bring teacher organizations and 
boards together for the best possible 
decisions. Only if both groups are 
placed in proper perspective, and the 
superintendent serves both as educa- 
tional leader and chief administrator 
will their relationships be mutually 
productive. 

—WENDELL H. PIERCE, superintend- 
ent, Cincinnati public schools. 


Laughter in the Lane 


Mary- Lane’s’~ October $e artticle, 
“What I Learned from High School 
Seniors,” did my heart good. 

—EVANGELINE BACA, Douglas, Ariz. 


I enjoyed a whole bundle _ of 
chuckles from this delightful article. 

—JO JOHNSON, secretary, University 
of Miami, Fla. 


So you think you know your NEA. 
How many of the statements below 
can you complete correctly? 


1. Educators and other prominent 
overseas citizens visiting the NEA Cen- 
ter in 1960-61 totaled 

a. 500 from 80 countries 

b. 300 from 42 countries 

c. 150 from 17 countries. 


2. NEA’s program for the defense of 
schools and teachers against unwar- 
ranted attacks and unfair treatment is 
the responsibility of the 


a. Legislative Commission 

b. Committze on Professional Ethics 

c. National Commission on Professional 
Rights and Responsibilties. 


Each year NEA fills 
- 200,000 
. 94,000 

115,000. 


urgent requests for information and 
materials, 


4. The DuShane Memorial Defense 
Fund assists members of the teaching 
profession 


a. who need opportunities to develop 
professional leadership 

b. who need financial help in order to 
get a degree in education 

c. who are unjustly treated and 
whose cases are important to the 
welfare of the profession. 


5. NEA’s Division of Federal Rela- 
tions distributed last year more than 
a. 8500 


b. 20,000 
c. 38,000 


free kits of material on the role of the 
federal government in education for 
the national high-school forensic series. 


6. A new publication, Who’s a Good 
Teacher?, was produced by 


a. NEA’ Department of Classroom 


Teachers 


b. American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators 


. National School Boards Association. 


7. OF the 588i delegates attending 
the NEA convention in Atlantic City, 
classroom teachers represented 

a. 68% 

b. 70% 

c. 52%. 
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LISTON POPE, dean of Yale University 


Divinity School, is currently doing 


research 


and writing while he is on sabbatical leave. 


The Values of the Future 


of American ideals and values to American 

youth. To nearly every important question we 
are giving both affirmative and negative answers. Our 
approach to life itself is a curious blend of response 
and withdrawal. 

Our belief in the essential goodness of man is tem- 
pered by the recognition that man is a selfish creature 
capable of almost anything. Our belief in social 
progress is still widespread, but we doubt that we 
are making any net gains. We praise virtues of fru- 
gality, but we live in the most spendthrift nation 
in the world. Religious faith is widely advocated, but 
its consequences for daily life are either undefined 
or they are described far too simply in psychological 
terms. 

In our personal lives, as well as in public matters 
and social philosophy, we give confused answers to 
life’s challenges and opportunities, and our young 
people sense the confusion. We know that we ought 
to oppose evil, in high places and in low, but the 
evil is so vast that we are reluctant to become in- 
volved. We know that we ought to declare our con- 
victions—to stand up and be counted—but our con- 
victions are so tentative that we are most often 
prompted to be careful and to remain silent. 

Doubtless all of us except the most simple-minded 
and the most dogmatic are somewhat uncertain and 
confused about the issues of our own day and the 
prospects for the future. After two world wars, a 
debilitating depression, and disillusionment because 
of unfulfilled hopes, many members of the older 
generation have taken vows of disbelief in simple 
belief. The complexity of contemporary issues is over- 
whelming, actions are undertaken with the expecta- 
tion that they will be only partially successful. We 
have adopted as our own Alexander Pope’s version of 
the “ninth beatitude’: “Blessed is he who expects 
nothing, for he shall never be disappointed.” 

The contemporary hardheadedness and realism are 
doubtless to be preferred to the sentimentality and 
wishful thinking of fifty years ago. But we must not 
be surprised if our young people seem to deserve the 
accusations that have been leveled against them re- 
cently—that they are apathetic, silent, “the beat gen- 


jee we adults are presenting a blurred image 
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eration.” They cannot be inspired by foghorns; they 
need the sound of a trumpet. 

The young people of this generation cannot be ral- 
lied by a set of reservations, but I sincerely believe 
that they will rally to clearer ideals and that they 
will work out their own systems of faith and morals 
with a minimum of help from their perplexed elders. 
Further, I believe their response to confusion will 
probably be quite different from that of their pred- 
ecessors who faced similar uncertainties. 

I think that American youth will redefine tradition- 
al American values in terms appropriate for our 
country’s changing nature and its new place in the 
world. Most of the young people of my acquaintance 
put a high premium on independence of thought 
and action, despite all the sentimental talk about 
togetherness. They seem to sense that they are a 
new type of frontiersmen in a world of hydrogen 
bombs and the exploration of outer space. In an era 
of mass media, Madison Avenue approaches, and 
organization men, they seek almost fiercely to find 
their own identity. 

It seems obvious that the coming generation will 
be far more sophisticated about social possibilities 
than their parents were. Today's young people begin 
with the assumption that the results of science can 
be either greatly beneficial or vastly destructive. They 
know that they live on the brink of disaster, and that, 
as one teen-ager put it, the fourth world war will be 
fought with rocks. They understand that government 
must accept responsibility for the welfare of its citizens 
and for peace in the world. 

Today's young people, growing up in a world of 
stress and confusion, may learn the lesson that Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes was taught by the bitter 
struggles over slavery during his childhood and by 
the horrors of the Civil War during his young man- 
hood. “Through our great good fortune,” he wrote in 
later years, “in our youth our hearts were touched 
with fire. It was given us to learn at the outset that 
life is a profound and passionate thing.” Our parlous 
times appear to be teaching that truth to us all. Pos- 
session of that truth may be the greatest resource that 


our young people have in determining what values 
are needed for the future. # # 
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E. PAUL TORRANCE, 
professor and director, Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, 
University of Minnesota; for- 
merly teacher in secondary 
school and junior college. 
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T some time, you must have enjoyed playing the 
AN game of Hot and Cold. After one player has 
been sent from the room, the rest of the group 
select some object in the room. The player then re- 
turns to the room and tries to discover what object 
the group had selected. When he goes in the direction 
\3 the object, the group chants, “You’re getting 
warm.”” When he goes away from it, he is told, “You’re 
getting colder,” or finally, “You’re freezing.” With 
this help, even kindergartners can find the object 
within a few minutes. 
Or, you might have enjoyed a somewhat more dif- 
ficult game—Twenty Questions. Someone thinks of an 
object; then, by a series of questions, the player or 
group determines what object the leader has in mind. 
Experienced players can soon obtain the correct 
answer by gradually narrowing down the field. First, 
they determine whether the object is animal, vege- 
table, or mineral. In successive questions, the pos- 
sibilities are further narrowed until the player deter- 
mines the correct object. 
Just think what a nightmare these games would be 
if the rules were changed in such a way as to take 
away the clues by which the correct response is 
reached. In playing Twenty Questions, what would 
happen if the answers given were sometimes correct 
and sometimes incorrect, or if the answers were only 
partly correct? What if the player could ask no ques- 
tions? What if he were ridiculed or otherwise punished 
for every question he asked? What if the answers were 
given in a language which he could not understand? 

In playing Hot and Cold, what would happen if 
there were no signals of “hotness” or “coldness”? Or 
if the signals were inconsistent or false? What would 


happen if some of the players had in mind one object 


and others were thinking of a different object? 

Any of these situations would produce stress. You 
would not know which way to turn because there 
would be no dependable clues to serve as a guide to 
your behavior. Frustrated and discouraged, you might 
become apathetic or you might grow angry and strike 
out at those who refused to give you the clues you 
need. An upset stomach, a headache, fatigue, and 

similar symptoms might occur. In other words, you 
would be showing some of the typical effects of stress. 
All of the possible changes suggested for Twenty 

, Questions and Hot and Cold have hundreds of anal- 
ogies from kindergarten through graduate school. Let 
us look at a few of them and try to derive a general 
principle for helping students cope with such stresses. 


Honest Answers 


Either of our games would be a nightmare if the 
responses to our “‘plays’’ were dishonest or inaccurate, 
and responses of this sort are a far more common 
source of stress than we realize. 

Think of the anxiety created by the mother who 
went to the hospital to have her fourth child, leaving 
the other three children (ages one, two, and three) 
with a grandmother and telling them that she would 
return in a few minutes. On another occasion, she 
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warned them, “Don’t you run away or that big man 
will get you!” 

Or imagine the plight of Harry, a fourth grader 
from a broken home. He didn’t know where his moth- 
er was, but his father in a distant state had promised 
to come for him. His Tourth-grade teacher often heard 
him say, ‘““My Dad is coming after me next month,” or, 
“Next year I am going to school where my Dad lives.” 
His hopes were never realized. By the time he was 
an eighth grader, he was a behavior problem. He first 
became involved in petty thievery, then stole a car 
and was sent to reform school. 

Many teachers, parents, and counselors hesitate to 
tell children the truth, because they are afraid that 
they will not understand. As a consequence, they 
give children oversimplifications which are actually 
dishonest or give them outright fabrications or in- 
accurate information. Among others, Jerome Bruner 
insists that any subject can be taught to anybody at 
any age in some form that is honest. 

This does not happen when teachers and counselors 
don’t know the answers, are not interested in finding 
them, or lack the imagination to think of ways for 
accurately translating powerful concepts into a form 
which can be grasped. We are discovering now that 
many concepts usually reserved for the graduate- 
school years can be taught to children in elementary 
school. Certainly one of the most important roles 
of education is to give students an accurate, realistic 
picture of the world about them. 


Lack of Confidence in Others 


You would also feel stress if you did not have con- 
fidence in the guidance given you, and if you felt 
that others were unfriendly. If you can imagine your- 
self in these conditions, you will know how eight-year- 
old Betsey felt. Sitting timid and withdrawn in class, 
she seldom smiled. She had too much to think about, 
problems too big for her little mind to cope with. She 
did speak a few words about a new, mean “father” who 
had come to live at her house. She had no confidence 
even in her mother’s love. On her way home from 
school, on a bitter cold afternoon, she leaped into a 
six-foot window pit to die. As a helping hand reached 
to pull her out, she sobbed, ““Who would care if I die?” 

Such children are frequently difficult for the teacher 
to deal with because they ‘cannot believe that anyone 
likes them. Thus, they must test their teachers over 


and over. Only then do they have an adequate anchor 
to reality. 


Erratic Models 


We learn how to solve many problems and obtain 
many of our anchors by observing others and imitating 
them. Things are pretty. confusing, however, if our 
models behave in erratic ways. 

This was one of the things which made Fred’s life 
so hectic at about the time he entered junior high 
school. Until then, he had done quite well in school. 
In junior high, he seemed to stop working altogether 
and was constantly in disciplinary difficulties with 
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his teachers. Fred was living with his mother and step- 
father. The stepfather seemed genuinely interested 
in him. His mother, however, was having an affair 
with another man and drinking heavily. Since all 
of this was being done openly, Fred was fully aware of 
the situation. 


Inconsistent Responses 


Inconsistent response—sometimes present and some- 
times absent or sometimes accurate and sometimes 
inaccurate—is perhaps one of the most frequent sources 
of stress both at home and in the classroom. This is 
the case with Vera, a kindergartner. 

Her father strongly disapproves of the mother’s 
punishing her for disobedient acts. Her mother at 
times attempts to carry out a plan of discipline and 
then she abandons it. Hours for meals, getting up, and 
going to bed are irregular. Vera has a speech difficulty, 
is aggressive, cannot get along with other children, and 
is extremely unhappy. Inconsistent response is stress- 
ful to children, either at home or in the classroom. 


Too Much, Too Fast, or Too Complex 


If you were forced to determine several answers 
in rapid succession—say a new answer every thirty 
seconds—or had to give extremely complex answers 
in the Twenty-Questions game, you would find it 
distressing. This reaction occurs in any kind of over- 
loading. 

Jack’s story illustrates this problem. Jack was a 
good student in high school and a good basketball 
player, whose family, though of modest means, ranked 
among the community’s most solid citizens. He was 
awarded a four-year college scholarship because of 
his ability to play basketball. 

At college, Jack discovered that requirements for 
basketball players were far different from those in 
high school. The long hours of practice, the tour 
schedule, and the stiffness of the competition left 
Jack little time for study. His grades dropped consid- 
erably and as a result his scholarship was withdrawn. 
Then he found a job, continued with basketball and 
with his studies. The result was a breakdown. 

Setting standards too high may have the same con- 
sequences. This was Marvin’s problem. Like Jack, 
Marvin had been one of the most popular and whole- 
some boys in the entire school. On tests of scholastic 
ability he was only slightly above average. His banker 
father and close family friends insisted that he must 
go to an Ivy League college. For this, he understood 
he must have a straight A record. He was also con- 
cerned about College Boards. He began to work for 
grades, isolated himself, lost twenty pounds, and by 
March had suffered a “complete nervous breakdown.” 


Too Easy, Boring, or Repetitious 


If the game is too easy, boring, or repetitious, it 
soon becomes stressful. Even repetitious instructions 
for a game or test have toxic effects much like those 
produced by fatigue. This source of stress is exempli- 
fied in eight-year-old Sally’s difficulties. She was having 
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trouble adjusting to a new school. After a month in 
the new school she complained to her mother that 
there was not enough to do at school. 

In another month, her behavior at home began to 
change. She shouted her requests, became rebellious, 
ate rapidly, had an insatiable appetite, monopolized 
the TV, and developed physical complaints in at- 
tempts to stay home from school. 

In her previous school, Sally’s adjustment had 
been excellent. Her teacher had given her extra 
reading and responsibilities. Her new teacher, how- 
ever, insisted that she mark time in order not to get 
out of pace with the others. And now, her only play- 
mates at home were her six-year-old brother, two-year- 


old sister, and other younger children in the neighbor- 
hood. 


Lack of Orientation 


The Hot and Cold game would make you feel 
anxious if you were blindfolded and had never been 
in the room before. You would lack orientation. In 
a new or changed situation, orientation is especially 
needed. Some schools and colleges have orientation 
programs for new students and new staff members, 
but in many ways we fail to provide orientation be- 
cause we do not tell others in advance about the 
changes we make. 

In one school, the situation became stressful when 
a program for educable mentally handicapped chil- 
dren was added without explanations. By the end of 
the first week, the regular pupils had figured out that 
the new group behaved a great deal differently from 
themselves. Some were afraid of them. Some tried to 
join them. Others made fun of them in various ways. 

No information had been given to parents either. 
The first PTA meeting was an ordeal for some. As the 
attendance was being taken, the parents of the men- 
tally handicapped group were reluctant to stand 
when they were finally called on to identify them- 
selves. When they stood, they became the object of 
much staring, whispering, and pointing. For a long 
time after that evening they stayed away from PTA 
meetings. 


Lack of Fundamental Skills 


Having to play a game without possession of the 
fundamental skills is extremely upsetting. What if 
you had to play Twenty Questions in a language 
unknown to you? Many children with inadequate 
skills in reading, arithmetic, and the like are in that 
kind of situation. 

This was Edward’s situation. A talented boy with 
an IQ in the genius category, Edward never mastered 
some of the basic facts in arithmetic, such as the 
multiplication tables. In the primary grades he 
showed considerable talent and interest in art. When 
he reached the fourth grade, he was disturbed because 
there was no art teacher; in succeeding years he was 
upset by the fact that he could not do art with the 
others because he was behind in arithmetic. 

He finally stopped trying to do arithmetic and 
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abandoned art, even at home. When he took algebra, 
his problem-solving procedures were correct but his 
arithmetic was not and so he failed. Eventually 
Edward started getting into one kind of trouble after 
another, including stealing a car and wrecking it. 
Now he is on probation but refuses to go to school. 


Changing Demands 


Another common source of stress is the changed 
demands which occur at each new stage of develop- 
ment. These are highlighted by transitions from one 
educational level to another—the first day of school, 
fourth grade, junior high, and so on. New demands 
on adaptive energies are so great during these periods 
that many aspects of mental functioning show actual 
decrements instead of growth. For example, we find 
that most of the creative thinking abilities show 
decrements at about age five, between the third and 
fourth grades, between the sixth and seventh, and 
near the end of high school. 

If the change is to a larger school, the problem 
is especially severe. This happens in many consoli- 
dated high schools, where the children who attend 
have learned to adapt in small rural schools. Fre- 
quently their previous educational achievement has 
been excellent, but now they fail to learn, and high- 
school teachers err in diagnosing their problem as 
one of faulty learning. The trouble may be a failure 
to establish anchors in the new situation. 


A Common Element, A Simple Principle 


Overcrowding, unreasonable expectations, lack of 
previous opportunities to think for oneself, absences 
from school, time pressures, lack of opportunity to 
practice skills or explore possibilities, and peer pres- 
sures against excelling are some other common sources 
of emotional tension in schools. 

We might classify all these sources of stress under 
such categories as confusion, overstimulation, monot- 
ony, and loneliness. All of them have a common ele- 
ment. There is something about them which lessens 
the individual’s hold on reality, which gives him 
fewer contacts with his environment—fewer clues to 
guide him. The teacher or counselor can therefore 
be of greatest assistance in relieving stress by helping 
students structure situations more adequately. 

He can help them establish more contacts with their 
environment—to see more, hear more, sense more 
fully what they experience. He can help them find 
anchors to which they can cling and by which they 
can gauge their behavior. He can help them think 
more imaginatively and creatively about problems. 
He can teach them how to make decisions. In other 
words, he can help them become more fully function- 


ing persons. = = 


* Dr. Torrance suggests that the reader searching 
for further ideas on how to help children find adequate 
anchors in reality will find some very helpful ones in 
“Your Student’s Mental Health”, the special feature 
in the September 1960 NEA JourRNaLt. 
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We Are the Profession 


Tue future of our profession depends on the willing- 
ness of all of us to work for our profession as well as 
for ourselves. Acceptance of this dual responsibility 
calls for self-discipline. 

We agree that acceptance of responsibility and 
self-discipline is highly desirable. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, we are inclined to think how nice it would be if 
other people had these virtues—the teacher across the 
hall, the principal, or someone far away. 

Our profession will become what we as individual 
members choose to make it. Where we are—there the 
profession is. What we think and do—that will be 
what the profession thinks and does. 

A Congressman recently told me that he asked a 
teacher constituent his opinion of HR 7300 to pro- 
vide general support for public schools. This is the 
bill that President Kennedy referred to as the most im- 
portant domestic issue before Congress, and yet this 
teacher confessed that he was not familiar with it. 
Needless to say, his contact with this constituent did 
not inspire the Congressman to exert active leadership 
on behalf of the bill. 

Every one of us has a responsibility to be an in- 
formed and active member of his professional organiza- 
tion. Simply joining the NEA and paying dues, while 
important, is not enough. NEA needs the additional 
investment of some of our time and energy if we are 
to achieve our purposes. 

A unique opportunity is presented to every one of us 
this year to influence the program of the Association 
in a significant way. A Professional Priorities Project 
has been set up for the purpose of giving every mem- 
ber an opportunity to participate in determining what 
priority should be given to various goals of the NEA. 
[See page 68 of the October JouRNAL.] The president 
of your local association has further information about 
this project. 

Here is a chance for every one of us to have “his 
say” about what parts of the program should receive 
emphasis. Wide acceptance of this opportunity will 
undoubtedly mean that our ultimate goals will repre- 
sent the highest aspirations of the teachers of America. 

The nationwide effort to enroll “A Million or 
More by ’64” presents another opportunity for mean- 
ingful service. The purpose of this campaign is not 
to increase numbers for the sake of numbers alone. 
The purpose is to increase NEA’s effectiveness in 
achieving better schools and a stronger teaching pro- 
fession. 

I appeal to you to become an active, participating 
member of the NEA. I urge you also to enroll your 
colleagues in the Association. At no time in our history 
has there been greater need for dynamic and coura- 
geous action in support of quality education. This is 
not the time for a half-hearted approach. The respon- 
sibility is ours. Can we discipline ourselves to meet 
the challenge? 

—EWALD TURNER, NEA president. 
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GEORGE W. DENEMARK, dean, School 
of Education, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee; 
formerly executive secretary of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA. 


bility in the modern school curriculum? Can com- 
mon objectives for education be established that 
allow ample room for adapting learning experience to 
individual learners, teachers, and community set- 
tings? Can we achieve broad national commitment to 
certain goals in elementary and secondary education 


; while still preserving the character of community and 
' regional strengths? Can various subject fields and dif- 
1( ferent grade levels build on each other without neces- 


sitating a tightly regimented instructional program 
that makes the teacher a technician rather than a pro- 


@ ‘xs fessional? What can be done to provide continuity of 
l l] 8 IC Ul ie ) education for the twenty per cent of our school chil- 
dren who are in a new school each year? 
We These questions represent the major dimensions of 
eat 


= . . 6 . ‘ 
faa @) Cc the central curriculum issue facing our schools today. 
cy) 


The issue is not what a small group of attention-seek- 


T it possible to combine both stability and flexi- 


ing writers and speakers would have us believe. It 


: is not a choice between a standardized traditional cur- 
( ») riculum devoted to the fundamentals and an individ- 


ualized curriculum growing out of the emerging in- 
PO - terests of each child. It is not a superficially simple 
eel 1 ! CS either-or choice at all, for our times demand large 
measures of both stability and flexibility in the edu- 

cation of every boy and girl. 

We cannot afford to choose stability or flexibility, 
continuity or adaptability, enduring cultural values 
or urgent problems of contemporary life, group wel- 
fare or individual fulfillment. Good education de- 
mands all of these components, not half of them. 
Today’s thoughtful teachers and administrators are 
increasingly asking themselves how these important 
ingredients may best be combined in a curriculum for 
elementary and secondary schools. 


One approach that merits careful reflection by all 

educators is to focus upon the identification of the 
fundamental principles, the broad concepts, the big 
ideas in the various subject fields. Closely associated 
with this emphasis is a growing concern for the inter- 
relationships between fields of knowledge—linkages be- 
tween fundamental ideas associated with different sub- 
jects or areas of inquiry. The combination of these ap- 
proaches has much to offer those concerned with a de- 
Lae one sign or rationale for modern school curriculum. 
r, ; What has always been true must be obvious to all 
today: Teachers of a given subject cannot teach all 
there is to know about it. For example, the history 
teacher, even though he be a college professor teach- 
ing at the doctoral level, cannot deal with all of his- 
tory. Drastic choices must be made between what to 
include and what to leave out. Nevertheless, some of 
us have made a futile attempt to “keep up” with the 
rapid pace of world events by talking faster or assign- 
ing more homework. 
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Such measures cannot solve the dilemma confront- 
ing today’s teacher, for the curriculum sandwich is 
already stacked so high with miscellaneous layers of 
information and detail that few if any learners can 
manage a solid bite. The answer lies in carefully as- 
sessing all fields of study and selecting those elements 
of each which provide the strategic keys to an under- 
standing of other events. 

These questions should guide this process: What 
are the fundamental principles, the central concepts, 
the major ideas associated with a field of study? Which 
ideas are central to an understanding of the methods 
of inquiry unique to that field? Which ideas underlie 
a whole series of other ideas and are thus essential if 
any real understanding of that field is to come about? 

Lest this approach be understood by some to mean 
a return to an old-fashioned, traditional curriculum, 
let us be clear that it implies instead revolution in 
the various subject fields. This revolution is already 
under way in certain subject fields such as mathemat- 
ics, biology, physics. Fortunately, the revolution is be- 
ing led by some of our most emineni scholars, for it 
demands that the most penetrating, searching kinds 
of analyses be made of each discipline for the purpose 
of identifying its unique structure, its basic principles, 
its central ideas. Classroom teachers and other cur- 
riculum workers must join with scholars and scientists 
in the search for these central ideas and must take the 
initiative in designing school curriculums that reflect 
and communicate them. 

Discovery on the frontiers of knowledge is impor- 
tant in every field and important to us all, but per- 
haps even more important, at least at this moment 
in history, is the discovery of a fundamental rationale 
—of an organizing framework within which new 
knowledge can be viewed and interpreted. The best 
minds in each discipline must be focused on this im- 
portant task. 


As insight is gained into the fundamental principles 
of knowledge in various fields, every teacher at every 
grade level and in all subject fields will have the task 
of planning specific learning experiences that will 
focus on these principles in such a way as to enrich 
and illuminate each child’s understanding and utiliza- 
tion of them. The task will, of course, remain a never- 
ending one, necessary as long as knowledge and ex- 
perience expand. 

Such a concept of curriculum can help teachers of 
all age levels and all subjects to understand the basic 
unity of teaching as a profession and of learning as a 
continuing process. Such a concept will provide con- 
tinuity to education, for the most fundamental, most 
far-reaching principles will have relevance at the kin- 
dergarten level, just as they will at the graduate school 
level and at each school milestone along the way. 

Such a concept makes it possible for a student to 
relate his experiences in a high-school English class 
to those he is having in history class. The education 
of the engineer or architect can be viewed not only 
in terms of drafting and mathematics but in terms 
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of art and music as well, for the principles of balance 
and of rhythm will be seen to have application in 
many facets of living. The education of a skilled pro- 
fessional in law, medicine, engineering, or other voca- 
tional field will be perceived as having its beginnings 
in the grasp of fundamental principles introduced in 
the elementary school and continued through high 
school and the general-education programs of college 
or university. 

Some people might object that such a plan would re- 
sult in endless, boring repetition of a narrow scope of 
learning in grade after grade and subject after subject. 
Actually, however, the range of specific content and 
experience is unlimited, and repetition is involved 
only as relationships between specific learning expe- 
riences are made clear in the process of enlarging a 
concept or general principle. 

This does not differ from the way in which any con- 
cept is developed: through progressively widening a 
circle of experience by observing many areas in which 
an idea has application. For example, we come to a 
fuller understanding of the meaning of democracy as 
a way of life by viewing examples of democratic be- 
havior not only in politics but also in labor-man- 
agement dealings, in family relationships, in religious 
institutions, in teacher-pupil relationships, and the 
like. The concept grows beyond its political meaning 
as opportunities are presented to reflect on its rele- 
vance to other dimensions of human relationships. 

An illustration of generalization 
and a possible set of related learn- 
ings may be helpful in understand- 
ing this approach to curriculum 
planning. One of the important 
ideas which many educators 
believe schools should help 
to communicate is the gen- 
eralization that a _ person’s 
ideas of right and wrong, of 
importance, of good, are 
heavily influenced by his so- 
cial-cultural environment. In other 
words, what someone believes is de- 
termined in large measure by the 
values of his nation, church, school, 
and family and by other en- 
vironmental influences. Such an 
understanding could be _ de- 
veloped in countless ways at 
various age levels and through 
many different content fields. 
Here are but six to serve as illustrations. 

1. Soon after children enter school, a teacher might 
point out and discuss differences among them with 
respect to certain religious beliefs and practices. ‘The 
discussion could touch upon the fact that some reli- 
gious denominations in the United States prohibit 
their members from saluting the flag or repeating the 
Pledge of Allegiance. 

2. A geography lesson in the intermediate grades 
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focusing on a study of the West Indies might call at- 
tention to the fact that as a result of experiences under 
the rule of Denmark prior to World War I many Vir- 
gin Islanders today associate working in the fields, or 
even gardening, with inferior social status. 

3. At an appropriate point in her course, a home- 
economics teacher might call students’ attention to 
the fact that in certain areas of the United States 
white eggs bring a premium price because housewives 
consider them better than brown ones, while in other 
areas exactly the reverse is true. 

4. In tracing the patterns of authoritarian ideas, 
a high-school history class might examine how the 
doctrine of Aryan superiority indoctrinated in Ger- 
man school children during the Hitler regime led 
many German youth to support the persecution of 
minority groups in the name of patriotism. 

5. A college anthropology class studying various 
customs of other cultures might give attention to the 
Kwakiutl Indians of British Columbia, who still prac- 
tice a ceremony called “potlatch,” in which the status 
of an individual is determined not by how much prop- 
erty he owns but rather how much he has given away. 

6. In a course in tests and measurements, a college 
instructor might refer to a study of answers given 
on an intelligence test which showed that an item 
concerned with the musical term “sonata” resulted 
in unusually large differences in the per cent of correct 
response when analyzed according to the social-status 
background of the students tested. 

These are six specific areas of content which might 
be dealt with at some point in the education of a stu- 
dent from kindergarten to graduate school. On the 
one hand, they might be viewed as six discrete learn- 
ing experiences. On the other, they might be seen as 
illustrations of the general principle identified earlier 
—that a person’s ideas of right and wrong, of impor- 
tance, of good, are heavily influenced by his social-cul- 
tural environment. 

For the most part, the importance of the specific 
knowledge associated with each separate illustration is 
slight, but the importance of the generalization to- 
ward which they all point is tremendous and pervasive. 
The student who truly grasps this generalization will 
have learned a fundamental lesson applicable to 
a wide range of personal and societal relationships. 

It is easy to see in these illustrations that the par- 
ticular facts chosen are not critical to the major learn- 
ing involved. True, they must be relevant and suff- 
ciently unambiguous to prevent confusing the learner. 
Which illustrations are used, however, will vary—must 
vary—according to a number of significant variables 


in the learning situation. Deciding factors may be the 
interests of the particular children in the class; the 
background and experience of the teacher; the na- 
ture of the community and the cultural background 
and ethnic composition of its members; the books, 
films, field trips, and other learning resources that are 
available; or significant events in the news. All of 
these and more represent important variables in the 
teaching-learning situation that might cause a teacher 
to employ one content rather than another as the 
basis for communicating a generalization to his stu- 
dents. 

The teacher who had traveled in Mexico rather 
than in the Virgin Islands might wish to see cultural 
patterns of that nation as a basis for building under- 
standing of the link between personal values and cul- 
tural patterns. The interests of some children in ex- 
plorers or scientists might cause a teacher to cast her 
illustrations in those areas. Teaching in a culturally 
deprived section of Chicago populated by recent im- 
migrants from many cultures would perhaps suggest 
a different set of illustrations than would teaching in 
one of the fashionable, culturally homogeneous sub- 
urbs of that same city. 

This approach to teaching calls for flexibility, im- 
agination, and creativity. It calls for as many differen- 
tiated educational activities as there are varying com- 
binations of pupil interests, teacher competencies, 
community resources, and world problems. It rules out 
use of a single textbook, courses of study repeated 
dully year after year, dusty specimen exhibits dragged 
out annually and single standards of achievement en- 
forced uncritically throughout entire communities 
and states. It offers countless opportunities for individ- 
ual teachers and school faculties to design learning 
experiences that truly fit the learner and the com- 
munity. Teaching will be exciting to teachers as they 
assume creative roles in selecting and ordering the 
content which fits the unique combination of factors 
composing a particular teaching-learning situation. 


In large measure the quality of American education 
depends upon the extent to which we are able to con- 
ceive of a bold new design for the curriculum. The 
design must include common commitment to a new set 
of “fundamentals” derived from rigorous analysis of 
every field of knowledge. It must also include grant- 
ing each teacher expanded flexibility to select and 
choose the specifics best suited to the unique combina- 
tion of conditions for learning. Achieving the proper 
balance of stability and flexibility in the curriculum 
is the challenge of our times for education. + # 


The streamlining of dues-processing continues. The NEA is 
now equipped to supply prompt service of the JOURNAL. 
Enroll now and urge your dues collector to forward the 
enrollments without delay through established channels. 
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Foreign-language laboratories, affording students the chance to listen to and imitate 
spoken languages, symbolize a part of the revolution in modern language teaching. 
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What are we doing ? 
Where are we going? 


UR nation has made numerous attempts within the 

past decade to overcome the backwardness of its 

citizens in modern-language proficiency and in 
understanding cultures other than our own. In a 
three-year period the National Defense Education Act 
(NDEA) of 1958 provided several millions of dollars 
- through its various titles (III, IV, VI, VII) for sup- 
porting language activities at the elementary, second- 
ary, and college levels. In 1961, Congress extended the 
act for two years beyond July 1962. 

Statistical studies of modern-language enrollments 
in public secondary schools show gains of more than 
five per cent since 1954 in grades nine through twelve 
with an increase of more than ten per cent in the 
number of high schools offering modern languages. 
New languages are also entering the curriculum. Since 
1957, the number of schools in the U.S. offering Rus- 
sian has increased from nine to over 500, and this in- 
crease could have quadrupled itself if good teaching 
personnel had been available. A few schools in the 
West have introduced Arabic and Chinese. 

There is a trend to introduce languages at earlier 
levels. In 1954, a foreign language was a rare subject 
in the seventh- and eighth-grade curriculum. At the 
present moment, many of the nation’s schools are in- 
troducing a modern language at this level. At the ele- 
mentary-school level, there is a steady growth of a 
foreign-language program. According to a study con- 
ducted by the NEA, forty-three per cent of the 269 
schools sampled offered foreign-language instruction 
in at least one grade of the elementary school. 

Today modern-language teaching is advancing on 
many fronts. Some of its major efforts include: (a) 
strengthening audio-lingual learning and facilitating 
it through laboratories, (b) developing objective test- 
ing instruments for the audio-lingual skills, (c) ex- 
tending the traditional two-year high-school language 
course to a sequence of four, six, or ten years of study, 
(d) applying a systems approach to language learn- 
ing, (e) revising the teacher-preparation program to 
fit the needs and the objectives of foreign-language 
study at the elementary- and secondary-school levels. 


Tue audio-lingual approaca to foreign-language 
teaching is gaining momentum. It calls for an in- 
creased emphasis first and foremost on listening to the 
spoken word and on oral expression; this is then fol- 
lowed by reading and writing. This change has come 
about not only because a world is revolutionizing its 
ways of communication, but because research has 
shown that this approach enables the student to get to 
direct and pleasurable reading with no need for la- 
borious word-for-word decoding. The sooner the lan- 
guage profession trains its students this way, the soon- 
er will the students enjoy the literature, understand 
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EMMA MARIE BIRKMAIER, professor of edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, chairman of the 
Modern Language Department of the _ university’s 
laboratory school, and a former public-school teacher. 


the culture, and take a permanent interest in another 
of the world’s civilizations. 

To facilitate the audio-lingual approach to lan- 
guage teaching, good instruments for evaluation of 
these programs are needed. Tests for listening com- 
prehension are already a part of the College Entrance 
Examination Board examinations and the Advanced 
Placement Program. CEEB expects soon to have fairly 
objective tests for the measurement of a student's 
speaking ability. Tests measuring listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing ability at the high-school and the 
college levels in French, German, Italian, Russian, 
and Spanish are now being developed. 

The neuro-physiologist and the psychologist say 
that if the audio-lingual approach is to be used, mod- 
ern-language learning had better begin much earlier 
than at the high-school level. 

Wilder Penfield of the Montreal Neurological In- 
stitute, maintains that the time to begin schooling in 
foreign languages is between the ages of four and ten. 
Children’s capacity to imitate is then at a maximum. 
Their memory is prodigious. Their vocal mechanism 
is flexible, capable of making a great variety of sounds. 
Child-development specialists have found that at 
about the age of eight children are group-minded, 
expansive, and very receptive to other peoples’ cul- 
tures and languages. 

At the age of nine and thereafter, children become 
more and more analytical in language learning, and 
their powers of expression become more inhibited and 
rigid. After the age of twelve, the vocal mechanism 
becomes progressively more rigid. 


Topay, foreign-language programs flourish in many 
elementary schools and, ideally, continue in an un- 
broken sequence through grade twelve. 

When well-trained personnel is available, foreign- 
language instruction is usually introduced in the third 
or fourth grade. Elementary teachers are gradually 
acquiring language training, and some are entering 
their profession prepared to teach a foreign language 
as well as other subjects in the elementary-school cur- 
riculum. Because such teachers are still in short sup- 
ply, however, school systems frequently employ visit- 
ing language specialists to teach the foreign-language 
lessons, or they make use of expert instructors on ed- 
ucational TV. 

Research shows that a television program can be 
successful even if the classroom teacher has had very 
little previous training in the foreign language, pro- 
vided that he is interested and enthusiastic and uses 
the supplementary materials and instructional pro- 
gram provided by the TV station. 

Fifteen to twenty minutes daily (or three times a 
week) is devoted to foreign-language lessons at the 
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elementary-school level. The amount of time spent is 
increased to half an hour daily at the seventh- and 
eighth-grade levels. A daily program of forty-five to 
fifty minutes is scheduled at the ninth- and tenth- 
grade levels. The continuing language program is 
then reduced to three times a week at the eleventh- 
grade level and further reduced to twice a week at the 
twelfth-grade level. Many leading educators agree 
that courses in the last four years of the language pro- 
gram should be conducted entirely in the foreign 
language. 

The suggested program above recognizes that lan- 
guage learning is essentially a process of learning 
skills. This requires much practice over a long period 
of time in order to fixate the language habits that need 
to be learned. The traditional two years of foreign- 
language study in high school can never hope to con- 
vey this breadth and depth in its program. Neither 
can compromise programs, at present being eagerly 
introduced, yield these rich dividends. 

Barriers are being overcome rapidly in producing 
the kind of programed materials needed for learn- 
ing foreign language. Big publishing houses have been 
stimulated by pilot projects such as those undertaken 
by the Modern Language Materials Development Cen- 
ter in New York, by the Boston Modern Language 
Project, by Wayne State University, by the University 
of Michigan, by Purdue University, and by the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, which are devel- 
oping and testing programs. 

These publishers now are underwriting the cost of 
producing systems of learning materials for commer- 
cial distribution. The materials include a complete 
program containing a detailed manual for teachers, 
hundreds of taped exercises for use in the language 
laboratory, students’ programed texts or teaching ma- 
chines, students’ workbooks, takehome records, and, 


often, twenty to forty brief cultural filmstrips and 
sound films. 


Travrrionat teacher-education programs need con- 
siderable overhauling if we are to produce teachers 
who will be able to work with this new approach. 

Several states are now granting certificates for (a) 
foreign-language supervisors, (b) teachers prepared to 
teach a foreign language from kindergarten through 
twelfth grade, (c) teachers prepared to teach elemen- 
tary-school foreign language, and (d) the regularly 
certified foreign-language secondary-school teacher. 

Such certification is depending more and more upon 
the teacher’s comprehension of the spoken word, his 
speaking ability, his reading and writing ability, his 
knowledge of linguistics and the analysis of language, 
his knowledge of the culture of the country, his pro- 
fessional ability, and his knowledge of method. 

About half a million dollars of NDEA funds is 
used to develop tests to measure these diverse quali- 
fications. These tests have been administered to par- 
ticipants in the NDEA language institutes. The tests 
are now available for determining the competencies 
of the prospective foreign-language teacher. 
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The language proficiency needed by the modern- 
language teacher in both the elementary and secorsdary 
schools is gradually changing the content of college 
courses and changing the type of language teacher 
needed at the college level. To attain the standards 
of competency required to qualify for teaching foreign 
languages in the schools, prospective teachers will de- 
mand that college courses give more attention to 
conversation and composition and that the literature 
courses be taught exclusively in the foreign tongue. 
They will create a demand for courses on comparative 
linguistics and comparative cultures. 

Modern-language teachers who received their train- 
ing many years ago now have the opportunity of at- 
tending summer and year-long institutes made pos- 
sible by funds supplied under the NDEA. Here they 
“retool” by learning about the science of linguistics 
and how it affects their field, by taking courses in civil- 
ization and culture, by learning language-laboratory 
techniques, and by learning about the newer ap- 
proaches to language teaching. At these institutes, 
teachers are given opportunity to see demonstrations 
by skilled foreign-language teachers and to practice 
some of these new techniques themselves. 

With the help of Title III of the NDEA, thirty-eight 
states now have language consultants who help teach- 
ers to build good language programs, who acquaint 
teachers with new materials and new developments 
in the field, and who organize workshops and confer- 
ences in the various districts within their states. 

Far-sighted administrators today are making better 
use of human resources by providing special super- 
visors and by having their regular high-school foreign- 
language teachers help with the grade-school program 
or with teaching in the junior high school as well as in 
the senior high school. Such use of the foreign-lan- 
guage teacher will facilitate good articulation of the 
foreign-language program from elementary school 
through high school. 

Tue preceding has been a description of the gigantic 
steps forward which the modern-language field has 
taken in the past half-dozen years. These steps could 
not have been taken if the Foreign Language Program 
of the Modern Language Association had not been 
given the necessary funds by foundations and _ the 
NDEA to carry out the ambitious research projects 
and programs needed. Those in the Office of Educa- 
tion who are administering the sections of the NDEA 
which pertain to the modern language field are giving 
wise guidance and leadership. 

Also, the nudges, the encouragement, and the help 
of many of the departments of the NEA have been 
immeasurably rewarding. The newly established De- 
partment of Foreign Languages in the NEA must now 
take an active role in promoting and helping to imple- 


ment better and better foreign-language programs in 
the nation’s schools. #+ + 
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a premium on those aids which will help the 

teacher through the transitional period and 
which will continue to enrich his teaching once he 
has adjusted to the new approach. This article will 
discuss some of the audio-visual materials that are now 
available for use by high-school teachers and mention 
some considerations that should be involved in their 
selection and use. 


T": new methods of teaching languages have placed 


The audio-lingual approach to language teaching 
requires enough exposure to the foreign language to 
assure a fair degree of fluency in the oral aspects of 
the language as well as in reading and writing. This 
makes it of prime importance to use native (or near- 
native) voices for the presentation and drill. Because 
it is next to impossible for most American secondary 
schools to have native-speaking informants, recorded 
materials assume a vital role. 

Many companies in the United States are producing 
a great variety of tapes and discs for school use in 
French and Spanish, and to a lesser extent, in Ger- 
nan, Russian, Italian, and other languages. These 
audio aids vary in quality and adaptability to school 
needs, particularly with regard to use in a systematized 
audio-lingual approach. 

An excellent source of almost 2000 written and re- 
corded instructional materials, including films, is the 
Materials List for Use by Teachers of Modern For- 
eign Languages, available for fifty cents from the Mod- 
ern Language Association, F.L. Program Research 
Center, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. Brief descrip- 
tions and evaluations accompany each item men- 
tioned. A completely revised edition of this list will be 
available early in 1962 (price not yet determined). 

As can be seen from the selection of materials in 
this one source, the language teacher about to embark 
in the new program can easily feel overwhelmed. In 
looking over textbooks with an eye to purchasing, he 
should see whether they provide for listening, model- 
imitating, and reinforcement for each speech pattern 
that the student needs to learn. Many of the new text- 
books which are classified as audio-lingual do not fol- 
low this approach. 

One of the new textbooks now on the market comes 
with a two-volume teacher’s manual that describes a 
wide variety of activities, including pattern drills in- 
tegrated with situational dialogues, a set of flash cards, 

a manual for written exercises, tapes for the language 
_ laboratory and records for class or home use, as well 
as a complete set of oral tests. This text is the first of 
a three-year sequence and promises to be a pace-maker 
ior the other publishing companies. 

However, as linguist Edwin Cornelius, Jr., indicates 
in his Language Teaching, almost any current lan- 
guage textbook can be adapted for an audio-lingual 
approach. Foreseeing this need, the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation published a bulletin of practical assistance both 
to teachers who wish to adapt old materials and to 
writers of new materials. The bulletin, written by Pa- 
tricia O’Connor, is titled Modern Foreign Languages 
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New Life 
or High-School 
sanguage 
lasses 


JOSEPH \- PEYSER, assistant principal, Plain- 
view (New York) Senior High School; formerly chair- 
man of a secondary-school foreign-language depart- 
. ment, he has taught French, Spanish, and Russian. 


in High School: Pre-reading Instruction. (Office of 
Education Bulletin 1960, No. 9, OE-27000. 25¢. Order 
from Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.) 

During this transitional period of language teach- 
ing, teachers should find most welcome those aids 
which can be utilized with their present textbooks as 
well as with the forthcoming new materials. These 
aids should be effective in the classroom, and should 
be flexible enough for use in a language laboratory if 
the school is considering one. 

Student apathy is a potential hazard in the exten- 
sive use of pattern and reinforcement drills, whether 
live or recorded, whether in the classroom or in the 
language laboratory. Conversations with high-school 
and college language teachers and department chair- 
men, and my own observations on both levels, indi- 
cate that after showing initial interest in the new ap- 
proach, the student tends to rebel against what he 
feels to be a monotonous procedure, just as he did 
with the traditional procedures. Variety, change of 
pace, and motivation are as important as ever. 

Thus, the selection of audio-visual materials must 
include a serious consideration of the motivational 
effect of the materials. Some of those involved in the 
preparation or distribution of new written audio-lin- 
gual materials recognize this motivational factor and 
recommend teacher use of flannel board and other 
visual displays when presenting the new materials. 


O: interest is a new, joint use of two already suc- 
cessful techniques, the filmstrip and the recording. 
An example of the sound filmstrip is Les Aventures 
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de Léo a la Ferme, produced in 1955 by the National 
Film Board of Canada. The unit consists of a color 
filmstrip, an accompanying 45 rpm record, a teacher’s 
manual, and a pupil’s worksheet—included in the 
manual—which may be reproduced by the teacher. 
The content of both filmstrip and record is well co- 
ordinated and the native (male) voice is slow and 
clear. The vocabulary and verb tenses, however, are 
advanced and there are no pauses in the narration to 
allow the students to repeat what they have heard. 

The suggestions accompanying Léo a la Ferme call 
for the teacher to take the following steps, in this 
order: (a) briefly explain and pronounce the vocabu- 
lary, (b) assign vocabulary for home study, (c) read 
the text of the recorded narrative on the following 
day in class, (d) present the filmstrip, and (e) show 
the filmstrip again a number of times. 

These procedures do not conform to principles of 
the audio-lingual method. Nevertheless, the unit can 
be utilized profitably in more advanced classes with 
prior audio-lingual drill based on the recorded narra- 
tion. 

Since its content is humorous as well as instructive, 
a sound filmstrip like Léo a la Ferme can bring in- 
terest and fun into the classroom. More effective than 
isolated presentations, however, is an entire series of 
sound filmstrips developed for systematic use as an 
audio-lingual adjunct to any type program. One such 
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series, the Pathescope-Berlitz Audio-Visual Language 
Series, consists of color filmstrips accompanied by 
highly coordinated tapes or records and a practical 
teacher’s guide reflecting the new methodology. 

Each sound filmstrip constitutes a complete graded 
lesson carefully recorded with pauses for student repe- 
tition and drill presented by numerous native speak- 
ers of French and Spanish. (Linguists agree that ex- 
posure to many voices, male and female, is invaiuable 
in foreign-language learning.) 

The stories are about the adventures of a young 
bilingual American in France or Mexico. These indi- 
viduals and their experiences in restaurants, movies, 
post offices, even in doctors’ and lawyers’ offices, are 
calculated to hold the interest of young adolescents 
(and adults). Many of the frames integrate cultural 
and historical scenes into the lessons. 

Sound filmstrips such as these enrich the language 
classroom by introducing elements of culture, linguis- 
tic accuracy, and even enjoyment that are difficult 
to find elsewhere. + + 


¢ For possible use in “Trading Post,” send in your 
ideas for combating the student apathy Mr. Peyser 
says may develop under any method of teaching. 


As slides are projected on the screen, each student associates what is seen with the vocal symbol which represents it. 
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experimentation and change just as the teach- 

ing of modern foreign language has been. The 
linguistic method is rapidly replacing the dead hand 
of grammar for grammar’s sake. This method empha- 
sizes the learning of concepts by means of pattern 
practices placed on tape, which permit a language to 
be heard and spoken as well as seen and read. Modern 
learning materials provide extensive practice, much 
repetition, and overlearning which fixes forms in se- 
quential order. 

Form and use are presented simultaneously, thus 
making learning more meaningful. Rules, if any, are 
formed by students after generalizations based on 
countless examples have been made. Variations of 
pattern within the language and in relation to another 
language enable the learner to develop a feeling of 
how a language operates. 

Language taught from this point of view presup- 
poses that the teacher is familiar with the history of 
the Latin language and has a working knowledge of 
linguistic principles. Although relatively new as a 
curriculum offering, linguistics is becoming increas- 
ingly important as a prescribed course in the prepara- 
tion of a language teacher. Many in-service training 
programs include work in this field, but it must also 
become a regular undergraduate offering for those 
seeking certification. 


[Fe teaching has been going through a period of 


Tiacuers sympathetic with the new approach but 
trained to teach the inductive or reading method are 
using audio-lingual techniques to increase facility in 
reading. 

Eliminating much that is repetitious, obvious, or 
inconsequential in standard textbooks, these teachers 
are providing additional drill on difficult material. 
They are also using carefully graded selections from 
Latin literature in place of the “made” materials 
found in most standard texts, which are so unlike 
the sentence structure of actual Latin writers that 
students have difficulty in making a transition from 
“canned” to “live” material. 

Maps, charts, pictures, art reproductions, magazines, 
and shelves of supplementary reading are being in- 
creasingly used to whet student appetites for explor- 
ing and investigating. Interest is also aroused by alert- 
ing students to the classical allusions and Latin 
phrases that abound in everyday life—not only in 
drama, music, art, and literature, but in advertise- 
ments and news headlines or even in cartoons and 
comic strips. 

Classes that achieve mastery of skills and funda- 
mentals more rapidly through improved teaching tech- 
niques have an opportunity to study and understand 
the beginnings of Western thought and civilizaton as 
well as to read and understand Latin literature. This 
is an important plus value, for now that Greek is not 
taught in public secondary schools, Latin becomes one 
means by which students have direct contact with the 
Greco-Roman tradition, which has had such an in- 
fluence on our culture. 
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In many Latin classes today, students are taught 
to read and interpret rather than to read and translate. 
The teacher who punctuates recitations by asking 
“What's he saying?” “What is he doing?” “How do 
you know?” is developing idea-analysts rather than 
word-callers. Reading Latin has an added purpose as 
the student is called on to infer, conclude, and judge 
from the evidence at hand. 

The teacher may also pose searching questions for 
the class to resolve through a depth study of the ma- 
terial at hand: Does the account of the Gallic Wars 
depict Caesar as more than a military genius? Does 
the account written in the third person by Caesar 
conceal a personal propaganda purpose in his foreign 
conquest? Was Cicero only Catiline’s executioner or 
was he the self-appointed conciliator between two 
political worlds? 

The student reading the Roman journalist and the 
historian, the letter writer and the orator, the writer 
of essay and of epic can vividly sense pressures and 
problems that have analogy with those facing us today. 

He is impressed by the contemporaneity of the past 
as he discovers that dictatorship, closing of borders, 
colonial imperialism, and a struggle for world mar- 
kets were well-known themes in Roman days. He not 
only learns that problems are much the same in all 
ages, but he acquires a set of time-tested standards to 
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use as a gauge in measuring the significance of the 
present. 

The thoughtful reading of Latin literature that 
produces this kind of analysis and synthesis calls for 
recitations that foster discussion and debate and that 
lead to individualized reading and writing projects. 
Stimulated by the excitement of ideas found in the 
text, students develop the capacity for independent 
study. To achieve these goals, students must have a 
foundation of not less than three years of Latin and 
preferably four to six years or even longer. 


As Latin teaching moves along with the times, the 
teacher needs to know more about learning and the 
learner; he must become familiar with new instruc- 
tional materials and methodology; he must learn how 
to channel and direct the interests of his students. 

The heavy enrollments in Latin at the junior high- 
school level suggest the need of specialized prepara- 
tion for Latin teachers at this level. But at all levels, 
teachers need a sound grounding in the linguistic, 
cultural, and literary aspects of their subject. They 
also need the help of programed learning materials in 
the classroom to relieve them of the drudgery of rou- 
tine drill in order that they may have the time to 
emphasize the creative intellectual aspects that Latin 
provides as a humane study. + + 
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The Teaching of Foreign Languages 


THE 
JUNIOR HIGH 
PROGRAM 


MARY THOMPSON, coordinator, Modern Lan- 


guage Materials Development Center, New York City; 
on leave from Glastonbury, Connecticut, public schools, 
where she is director of curriculum and _ instruction. 


exists today in a kind of limbo whose limits are 

in many cases not defined and whose reasons for 
existence are at least open to question. The name 
“junior high school” appears on buildings in which a 
variety of educational programs, often with widely 
disparate philosophies, is carried on. 

For the purpose of this discussion of foreign lan- 
guages, it is used to apply to what takes place in grades 
seven and eight, with the understanding that the 
ninth-grade program is often included as an extension 
and continuation. A foreign-language program that 
starts in grade nine is almost always considered as 
the first year of a more or less formal secondary-school 
program and is thus saved from some of the miscon- 
ceptions and lack of organization that are often 
characteristic of those programs that start one or two 
years earlier. 

A small but increasing number of schools are at- 
tempting to plan a continuous six-year program in 
one or more modern languages starting in grade seven. 
Printed and recorded instructional materials for such 
programs have recently become available from several 
sources. For such schools there is no major curriculum 
problem, although they may be hampered by mediocre 
equipment or in the finding of competent teachers. 

There are three other types of foreign-language 
programs frequently associated with the junior high 
school that present serious problems with respect to 
content and organization. One is called an “explora- 
tory” or “general language” program; another is 
something labeled “conversational French” or “in- 
troductory Spanish”; still another is a continuation of 
a program started in the elementary school anywhere 
from kindergarten to grade six. 

The exploratory language course usually consists 


T": junior high-school foreign-language program 
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of several weeks of exposure to each of three or four 
languages such as French, German, Latin, and Span- 
ish. Its purpose is to enable the student to choose the 
language he wishes to study during his senior high- 
school career. 

The results may be compared to those that would 
be achieved if one attempted to train a musician for 
a symphony orchestra by giving him a six weeks’ 
course with the bassoon, another six weeks’ course 
with the clarinet, and still another with the violin. 
Even if such a course were justifiable, it would re- 
quire a teacher who was well trained in general 
linguistics and competent in more than one language 
—a far cry from the qualifications of those who are 
commonly given this assignment. 

“Conversational” French and Spanish—for some rea- 
son one does not often find “conversational” German 
—are courses characterized by an almost complete lack 
of structural continuity. They are not part of a plan 
of sequential learning; their content is haphazard and 
vague, dependent upon the ingenuity of the teacher. 

Students may learn to count to a million, name 
twenty-seven parts of the body, and identify a variety 
of fruits and flowers, but be totally unable to say any- 
thing in any tense but the present and be almost un- 
aware of the existence of any but subject pronouns. 

The purpose of these courses is not clear, since to 
converse in any language requires the ability to ma- 
nipulate many intricate speech patterns accurately and 
automatically. Such courses have no beginning or end, 
and it is not surprising that they never get very far. 
Because they lack clearly defined objectives and tend 
to emphasize “fun” with language, they give a false, 
foreshortened, and deceptive impression of what lan- 
guage learning is. 


The situation that gives most cause for concern 
is that of the junior high school faced with the 
problem of providing for students who have had 
anywhere from one to six years of some kind oi for-, 
eign-language instruction in the elementary schoo 
and who want to continue their study of the same lan- 
guage through the senior high school. 

In order to develop an ordered, systematic, and con- 
tinuous program of foreign-language instruction from 
elementary school through the senior high school, it 
is essential that there be vertical coordination through- 
out. The junior high-school years must be considered 
an integral part of the entire sequence rather than as 
a separate period of instruction only loosely related 





As this special Journal feature clearly indicates, 
differences of opinion exist on how foreign languages 
should be taught at the various levels. Note, for ex- 
ample, that the elementary program described in this 
article differs considerably from the one described in 
the article on pages 25, 26, and 27. 

Journal readers are invited to send in their reac- 
tions to various types of language programs. Some 
of the most provocative ideas may be carried in a 
future issue of the Journal.—THE EDITORS. 
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to what comes before and after. Both school admin- 
istrators and teachers need to be aware of this. 

It is essential that the elementary-school foreign- 
language program be described and defined before a 
valid program for the junior high school can be 
planned. It must have an organized body of content 
which clearly develops specific, measurable skills in 
order to establish a solid foundation to which other 
skills can be added at the appropriate time. The pri- 
mary objective of such a program is necessarily lin- 
guistic. Other values such as world understanding 
and broadening horizons may be concomitant, but 
there is little or no evidence of effective evaluation of 
such objectives. 

Most elementary-school programs claim that they do 
emphasize the audio-lingual skills—listening compre- 
hension and speaking. The children sometimes do 
learn to imitate quite accurately the sounds and sen- 
tences they are taught, but they do it in parrot-like 
fashion, often without any clear idea of what they 
are saying. Usually no attempt is made to teach gram- 
matical structure as such. Often reading and writing 
are introduced after only two years of haphazard 
audio-lingual instruction (about seventy hours) or 
even earlier where bright pupils are selected. Prepara- 
tion of this kind inevitably results in a serious prob- 


lem in the junior high school. Administrators and 
teachers are justifiably at a loss to know how to pro- 
vide continuing instruction. 


5 a are two questions that deserve serious con- 
sideration in planning for the vertical coordination 
of a sequential program. First, what should be in- 
cluded in the audio-lingual period besides mere imi- 
tation and memorization? Second, what are the par- 
ticular problems involved in making the transition 
from audio-lingual instruction to reading and writing 
and how can they be dealt with? 

In order to provide an adequate and measurable 
foundation for the junior high-school program, 
the elementary-school program ought to include a 
minimum of one hundred hours of exclusively audio- 
lingual instruction. This, of course, assumes con- 
tinuous practice imitating adequate models, con- 
stant repetition to the point of memorization, and 
prompt and frequent correction. It also assumes that 
meaning will be established without constant recourse 
to word-for-word translation. 

The prime objective remains the accurate control 
of the sound system and intonation patterns of the 
foreign language. But the dimensions of this instruc- 
tion ought to be widened considerably to include 


Memorization and study are still necessary even though new teaching techniques and devices can smooth the road to language learning. 
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organized drill on basic grammatical elements so 
that by the end of the sixth grade both pupils and 
teachers know precisely what structures have been 
covered. This means that the grammatical elements 
must have been labeled and summarized in terms ap- 
propriate for the age level and intellectual develop- 
ment of the children in the program. This structure 
ought to include at least one-half, preferably two- 
thirds, of what is now included in the first year of an 
audio-lingual secondary-school program. 

This phase also ought to include exercises especially 
constructed to get children out of the strait jacket 
in which parrot-like repetition confines them. Such 
exercises have been constructed and tried successfully 
in a few elementary schools. Free-replacement exer- 
cises, rejoinder drills, and conversation stimulus are 
names that have been given to those already devel- 
oped. Undoubtedly these could be refined and addi- 
tional types could be prepared. Such a program ought 
to be measured no later than the end of the sixth 
grade. 


Tue junior high-school program should have the 
major responsibility for making the transition from 
completely audio-lingual instruction to reading and 
writing. 

These skills have deliberately been excluded from 
the first one hundred hours, not because elementary- 
school pupils of this age are not able and, indeed, 
willing to learn to read and write, but because: (a) the 
primary skills of listening comprehension and speak- 
ing are matters of habit which require extensive prac- 
tice, and, given competent instruction, these skills are 
acquired more easily and accurately between the ages 
of seven and eleven; (b) interference from written 
symbols ought to be avoided until a proper founda- 
tion for good audio-lingual habits has been laid. 

In the introduction to Reading-Writing-Spelling 
Manuals which are intended as a supplement to 
the teacher’s edition A-LM _ (Audio-Lingual Mate- 
rials) Level One (Harcourt, Brace. 1961), Alfred S. 
Hayes explains that one of the major reasons why 
so much practice is required to develop the skills of 
listening comprehension and speaking is that native 
language habits are a source of interference. In listen- 
ing comprehension, new sounds and new contrasts are 
“filtered” through the sound system of the native lan- 
guage; speaking is impeded by the pressure to produce 
native sounds rather than foreign ones and by the 
strong tendency to cast sentences according to native 
rather than foreign models. 

When written or printed symbols are introduced, 
a new and powerful source of interference is at hand. 
Students are already familiar with the shapes of the 
letters of the Roman alphabet. They have developed 
close associations between these symbols and English 
sounds, words, and sentences. Now they must learn to 
associate the sounds of the foreign language, still rel- 
atively new to them, with these same familiar Roman 
alphabet symbols. 

This is a difficult kind of learning. The tendency 
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is very strong to let English responses prevail. The 
result is that the new habits of speech, so carefully 
acquired, deteriorate sharply. One of the major tasks 
in mastering a foreign language is to learn the cor- 
respondences between sound and letter appropriate 
to the new language. 

Mr. Hayes says that in teaching a student how to 
read and write, one must be aware of both immediate 
and long-range objectives. These are not achieved 
simultaneously. 

An educated native speaker of English can read 
in two senses: (1) he can pronounce words and sen- 
tences aloud, in response to the stimulus of a printed 
or written sentence; (2) he can follow printed or writ- 
ten sequences rapidly for comprehension, usually si- 
lently, his eyes scanning whole groups of words or sen- 
tences at a time. 

He can write in two senses: (1) he can make the 
proper choice of letters in the proper sequence, in 
response to both oral and written stimuli—one form 
of spelling; (2) he can put down on paper what he 
wishes to express, using a style and vocabulary ap- 
propriate to the occasion. 

It is clear that rapid reading for comprehension 
and writing in the sense of free composition are vital 
but long-range objectives. Therefore, it is reading in 
the sense of pronouncing words and sentences aloud 
in response to the stimulus of printed or written ma- 
terial, and writing in the sense of making the proper 
choice of letters in sequence which are the basic skills 
toward which early attention must be directed. At the 
same time the foundation must be laid for the devel- 
opment of the long-range skills. 


Tae learning of the sound-letter correspondences 
which is the basis for the acquisition of the skills dis- 
cussed above does not take place automatically, nor 
does a mere understanding of them enable one to read 
or write. Extensive practice is required. In order to 
provide both the understanding and practice, specific 
presentations, exercises, and drills are necessary. 

Such an organized plan for making the transition 
to reading and writing is not a whole program in 
itself. In the vertically coordinated program recom- 
mended, such reading and writing exercises would be 
used for about fifteen minutes a day in grade seven 
until these basic skills are acquired. These would be 
followed by reading and writing exercises carefully 
planned to lead the student, step by step, to the 
achievement of the long-range objectives. 

To sum up: In a vertically coordinated program, 
I think that the foreign-language courses in the junior 
high school should be devoted to: (a) continued 
imitation of models and repetition; (b) continued 
planned presentation of structure with a greater va- 
riety of types and drills than that given at the elemen- 
tary-school level; (c) planned presentation of basic 
sound-letter correspondences with drills and exer- 
cises; (d) an orderly development of reading and writ- 
ing skills in conjunction with listening comprehension, 
speaking, and the presentation of grammar. ¢ + 
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Puppets are used in the elementary classroom and in TV films to hold pupil 
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interest when it is necessary to repeat basic dialogue situations again and again. 


SANDRA LEIBOWITZ, FLES teach- 


er, Radnor School, Bethesda, Maryland. 


ALADE, salade, je suis malade 
“D’avoir mangé trop de salade—un, deux, trois 
—oops! I missed; your turn next.” 

A pony-tailed fourth grader stepped away from the 
jump rope, and as a friend took her place, all the girls 
in the group resumed the reprise of Salade, Salade, on 
the playground of their school in Montgomery County, 
Maryland. 

They had learned this French-Canadian jump-rope 
verse in an after-school program called FLES—Foreign 
Language-Elementary School. 

Although FLES often begins as a program spon- 
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sored by parents before or after school, each year 
brings more programs in many different languages 
into the regular elementary-school curriculum. 

When the special FLES teacher enters the room— 
be it the library, the all-purpose room, or the regular 
classroom—her pupils rise to greet her just as they 
would in the country whose language they are learn- 
ing. Each child is given a name which corresponds as 
closely as possible to his first name. When his French 
teacher greets him in class, nine-year-old Johnny Sand- 
ford returns her hearty handshake and responds very 
much as any nine-year-old Jacques might respond 
in any French school. 

It’s fun to greet your friends in a foreign language, 
so a whole row of children might practice, saying in 
French, “Hello; how are you?” “Fine, thanks; and 
you?” “Quite well, thanks.’”” At the end of the class 
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period, another row might practice “Goodbye, see 
you soon” or “See you tomorrow.” 

We FLES teachers find that the new names help 
the children to identify easily with their counterparts 
in Paris, Lima, Rome, or Munich. Before long, our 
pupils are enjoying many of the songs, games, and 
dances so familiar to children of other lands. 

After a few weeks of classes, a FLES teacher may 
be introduced to a three-and-a-half-year-old who has 
been given a foreign name by his older brother or 
sister. With no apparent prompting, this tiny protegé 
will render, with gestures, “Sur le Pont d’Avignon,” 
or some Spanish, Russian, or German equivalent. For 
good measure, he may joyously start counting from 
one to ten! 

Quite often, the entire family is involved in clipping 
news articles on the country whose language is being 
learned. They will also clip pictures of foreign chil- 
dren or foreign food, flags, cars, clothing—in short, the 
activities which surround learning a second language 
are often a “togetherness” affair. It is not uncommon 
for one or both parents to study a foreign language in 
an adult-education program in order “to keep up with 
Pepe.” 


Tre great imitative ability of the elementary-school 
child is a natural ally to me as a FLES teacher. My 
first job is to present a perfect or near-perfect model 
of pronunciation for the children to imitate. The 
period may begin with a short discussion of the 
weather or the date and a review of familiar material; 
it may end with a traditional song, game, or dance. 
During the main part of the class period, a conversa- 
tion is held as if it were taking place in the foreign 
country. The children enjoy imagining themselves as 
Yvonne or Rosita, Dieter or Pierre, and acting and 
reacting as these children might. 

A favorite conversation in my class centers upon the 
universal problem of getting up in the morning to 
go to school. 

“Can anyone tell me why French children are so 
eager to get up on Thursdays, yet so lazy about getting 
up on other days?” 

A stage-whispered ‘No school on Thursdays” causes 
wide-eyed exclamation, and enthusiasm is hardly 
dampened when they learn that French children have 
to go to school on Saturdays. 

The scene is set. A charming hand puppet, Pierre, 
sleepily rubs his eyes and constantly drops back to 
sleep. 

Taking the role of Maman, I call quite vigorously 
“Get up, get.up, open your eyes.”” Not until I mention 
that it’s Thursday is there any reaction. Pierre shoots 
bolt upright and shouts, “No school! I'll get up right 
away. 

The class loves to yawn and to chorus the phrases 
presented by Pierre. They readily identify with the old 
sleepyhead, and, once familiar with his role, even the 
most timid pupil is eager to manipulate Pierre while 
part of the class recites his part. When both the roles 
of Pierre and Maman have been thoroughly learned, 
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I am replaced by a series of younger but much sterner 
mamans; and then we introduce Pierre’s equally 
drowsy sister, Suzanne, so that the girls in our class 
can more readily identify with the major character. 

Once this basic situation is familiar to the children, 
the sentences are varied slightly, and another character, 
Papa, is introduced as an alternative for the boys who 
do not like to play Maman. 

While short conversations like these form just part 
of the class period, I believe they are the main build- 
ing blocks of the FLES program from a lingual point 
of view. By varying the conversations, important 
idioms and speech patterns can be learned in realistic 
and meaningful situations. If we agree that language 
is communication, we should equip our language stu- 
dents to be able to talk to someone about something. 
Given a situational framework, we can guide and con- 
trol the “something” they are talking about; we can 
involve our FLES students in another culture. 


Fiw FLES students would be able to tell you much 
about the French Revolution or the expulsion of the 
Moors from Spain; however, they would be able to 
tell you something about the daily life of children 
their own ages in another country—how they dress, 
what they eat (always a favorite topic of conversa- 
tion) , what they sing and play, what they do during 
their free time, and perhaps a little about what their 
schools are like. 

Most of this cultural background is presented in the 
foreign language itself, in short conversations or skits 
with the help of puppets, dolls, flannel boards, and 
stick figures drawn on the blackboard. 

In one class, Clothilde, an imaginative eight-year- 
old, outlined on her sandwich bag the stick figure 
presented on the board; then on the outline she pasted 
yarn for hair and bits of cloth for a skirt. When she 
finally cut “armholes” in the paper sack and put two 
of her fingers through them—voila!—there was her very 
own Suzanne with whom she could practice short con- 
versations at home. 

By the following week there were eleven sandwich- 
bag Pierres, each complete with berét and knickers, 
and several Suzannes, many with the most fashionable 
of dresses and hairdos. 

As soon as the children are secure in a given con- 
versation, they no longer use puppets; they may use 
two telephones to call each other and arrange to meet 
for the movies, to go shopping or fishing. 

Before the needed phrases are finally memorized, 
the teacher’s creativity is constantly challenged by the 
need for varying her methods of repetition, for the 
class must utter the same phrase a great many times 
before the phrase becomes automatic. 

Not only must the FLES teacher be imaginative in 
her presentation of material, not only must she pro- 
vide a native or near-native model of speech for her 
children to imitate, she must also qualify for a license 
to operate a magic carpet! In the last eight years, hun- 
dreds of children have come with me on brief imagi- 
nary journeys to Madrid and Mexico City; to Paris, 
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Nice, and New Orleans. We have visited gardens, 
parks, puppet shows, monuments, subways, and Mardi 
Gras festivals. We have picnicked on the banks of the 
Seine, the Tagus, the Loire, and the Mississippi, and 
yet we were always back home when the bell rang! No 
jet is faster than our magic carpet! 

While “on location,” pictures, posters, flags, beréts, 
sombreros, and plastic tableware for the restaurant 
have helped us to create the necessary atmosphere. 

Rosita McDonald will never forget a “pretend” trip 
to Mexico at Christmastime where she helped to make 
and break a pinata. Pierre Baker will long remember 
the puppet shows at the Guignol and the custom of 


sailing toy boats in the huge basin at the Luxemburg 
Gardens. 


A survey of 8000 elementary schools in the U.S. 
shows that over one million children are learning 
a second language in FLES classes. At the same time, 
they are making imaginary yet real friends in a foreign 
country that no longer seems far away. 

Some familiar audio-visual materials may be of 
great value to the FLES class. The opaque projector 
can enhance the telling of a new or familiar and 
favorite story; the slide projector may be used in story 
telling or in showing actual pictures of the country 
and people. The phonograph helps in teaching or 
reviewing folk songs and dances. The movie projector 
affords an occasional treat by enabling students to see 
carefully screened films of established FLES value. For 
example, The Red Balloon provides children with the 
opportunity to enter the world of a French boy about 
their own age. The tape recorder enables students to 
hear their own voices and check their performance. 

To make the best possible use of a medium, the 
FLES teacher must evaluate the extent to which it 
creates an atmosphere, sets a tone, or provides a point 
of departure for class work. 

Pictures, as well as plastic and stuffed animals, usual- 
ly help introduce our unit on pets. Despite these aids, 
we have found that our conversations about pets are 
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quite often lacking in scope. One FLES pupil studying 
Spanish approached a new arrival from Costa Rica 
and went through his greeting with great confidence. 
“Hello; how are you? Do you have a dog?” 

Then came the blow. The new boy did not own a 
dog or a cat or a parakeet or a goldfish, but he did 
own a hamster—for which we had made no allowance. 

Many FLES television experiments are under way. 
One of the most interesting of these is being con- 
ducted at the University of Illinois under the direc- 
tion of Charles E. Johnson and Joseph S. Flores. A 
twenty-minute television program in Spanish is pre- 
sented once a week to FLES pupils who are instructed 
the other days of the week through specially prepared 
tape recordings. 

The closed-circuit television program is done live 
by native speakers and recombines the conversational 
phrases and patterns of speech which the children have 
been learning in class. The setting changes in order 
to provide scenic views, background, and music from 
many of the Spanish-speaking countries. A dramatic 
skit in which the phrases are familiar to the children 
is presented. This gives FLES Spanish students the op- 
portunity of viewing an authentic conversational ex- 


change between two or more people speaking Spanish 
in their native setting. 


Wire the cultural objectives of the foreign-lan- 
guage program in the elementary school may seem 
tangential, I feel they are of primary importance at a 
time when understanding between peoples is so des- 
perately wanting. 

To introduce a young child to a new language is 
to help him glimpse a different pattern of living and 
thinking as well as of speaking. We hope that by 
actively participating in another way of living, he will 
learn to understand and appreciate people of other 
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Elementary-School 
Foreign Languages 


The cold war has caused many 
Americans to recognize the importance 
of foreign-language competence to our 
national welfare. 

A search is being made to develop 
new methods and approaches to teach- 
ing languages. One relatively new 
practice is to begin teaching foreign 
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languages in the elementary grades. 

To find out what teachers think 
about such a practice, the NEA Re- 
search Division asked a_ carefully 
selected sample of the nation’s teachers 
the following question: 


In your opinion, is the teaching of foreign 
languages in the elementary — schools 
below grade 7 a wise addition to the ele- 
mentary-school program for the majority 
of the pupils? 

Almost half of the teachers (48 per 
cent) said they believed the teaching 
of foreign languages below grade 7 
was a wise addition to the elementary- 
school program. Approximately 1 
teacher in 3 said no, it was not wise. 
One teacher in 6 said he was uncertain. 

There was surprising consistency 


among various groups of teachers. Ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers agreed 
in about the same proportions on the 
wisdom of adding foreign language to 
the elementary-school curriculum. The 
opinions were as follows: 


Yes No Don’t know 
Elementary 47.5% 34.7% 17.8% 
Secondary. 47.8 $7.5 14.7 
Total 47.6 35.9 16.5 


There was slight difference between 


the opinions of men and women: 
Yes No Don’t know 
Men. -. ....+ £107, 394%, 13.6% 
Women 47.9 34.2 17.9 
Total 47.6 35.9 16.5 


—NEA RESEARCH DIVIsION 
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PETER SCHRAG, assistant secre- 
tary, Amherst (Massachusetts) College. 


CRISIS 


at 


ROCKY 
HILL 


The distressing dilemma of a mythical college when 


its selective admissions policy suddenly boomerangs 


at Rocky Hill College, a traditional liberal-arts 
college of fine reputation. 

“We'll have To Do Something,” the Dean said. He 
paced impatiently before the President’s Desk. 

“What is it, Barfinch?” asked the President, strok- 
ing one of his LL.D.’s. “Did you get the information?” 
The Dean started to sit down but he couldn’t. As soon 
as he touched the Visitor’s Chair, he bounced up again, 
fingering the papers in his hand. 

“We've got To Do Something,” he said again. “This 
is an absolutely critical situation . . . . The Confiden- 
tial Faculty Survey .... This is a terrible... .” 

“Stop bubbling, Barfinch, what is it?” 

“We have all the figures on the faculty,’ 
Dean. 


[« following scene takes place ten years from now 


’ 


said the 


“Yes?” 
“The median faculty 1Q is 119—not counting physi- 
cal-education teachers and... .” 


“And the Administration?” the President asked, 
gripping his desk. 

“Good heavens, I thought we were leaving that out.” 

“Proceed, Barfinch.” 

‘Where we can get College Board scores for the fac- 
ulty, the median is 589 mathematical and 602 verbal.” 

“Gads,” the President said. 

“The median student IQ is 130,” said the Dean. 
“The entering freshmen have a median 702 on the 
verbal and 696 on the math.” 


“Gads,”’ the President said. ‘We have To Do Some- 
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thing.” He snatched the papers from the Dean’s hand. 
“Call Snope,” he shouted to his secretary, forgetting 
the brand new intercom. 

“We knew this would happen,” the Dean mumbled. 

“The shortage of Ph.D.’s did it,” the President said. 
“Bad salaries.” 

“Increasing student ability . . .”” the Dean began. 

“In my 1960 report . . .” the President interrupted. 

“We can’t let this out,” the Dean said. 

“Was it done in the strictest confidence?” 

“Absolutely.” As they spoke, the Director of Ad- 
missions, Manton Snope, entered the office. 

“Snope,” said the President, turning in his chair. 
“We've got to stop this.” 

“Sir?” said Snope. 

“Look at these,” said the President, throwing the 
papers across the desk. 

“Gads,” said Snope, who had been at the college al- 
most as long as the President. 

“It’s partly your responsibility, Snope. I warned you 
this might happen. Stop getting geniuses. I don’t care 
if they are All-Around Geniuses. We can’t allow the 
students to be brighter than the faculty!” 

“No one need know,” said Snope. 

“That’s not the point. Do you know what’s hap- 
pening? Do you know what the enrollment figures are 
for next year?” 

“Sir?” 

“Eighty-seven per cent of the junior class has peti- 
tioned for the Independent Study Program. Only 
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forty-three men have enrolled for regular courses and 
most of them are men that Barfinch admitted.” 

“Gads,” said Snope. 

“Stop using that word,” the President shouted. “It 
makes you sound like an idiot.” 

“I have a report from the Faculty Committee on 
Curriculum,” the Dean said. “It is very disturbing. 
According to their figures, fourteen teachers have no 
students at all for next year.” 

“Do they all have tenure?” 

“All but two,” the Dean said sadly. 

The President drew his. finger across his throat. 
“Teach or perish,” he said. 

“IT can’t understand how we can have a_ teacher 
shortage and fourteen men with no students all at 
the same time,” said Snope. 

“You don’t understand the situation, Snope,” said 
the President. ‘““This is national; a Crisis!’ 

“Well, can’t we find subjects for these fourteen men 
to teach about which the students don’t know any- 
thing? How about Persian Archaeology or the History 
of Baby-Sitting Since the Fourteenth Century?” 

“Do you mean a deliberate Proliferation of 
Courses?” 

“Right.” 

“Absolutely not,” the President snapped. 

“Well, with increasing competition for admission,” 
Snope said resignedly, “the students we admit have 
become brighter and brighter. Perhaps we should 
announce that the teacher shortage has forced us to 
a situation where our faculty er... uh, where our 
faculty isn’t, you know. . That would eliminate 
some of the brighter applicants.” 

“Impossible, Snope,’” the President shouted. “You 
are going to eliminate the brighter applicants.” 

“But sir,” said Snope with a pleading voice. “If 
we reject the brightest applicants our candidates 
next year will be even brighter. They'll consider it a 
challenge. We'll scare away the mediocre ones you 
want. Soon we’ll have no choice but. . .” 

“We'll face that when we come to it.” 

“To announce the state of the faculty would be 
terrible public relations,” the Dean said. ““We can’t 
allow it.” 

“All this pressure on the high schools. I wish we'd 
never heard of Conant,” said Snope. “If the schools 
hadn’t been pushed so much the students wouldn't 
be so well prepared. We’d have something to do.” 

“Barfinch,” said the President. “We've got to junk 
the Independent Study Program. We have to make 
the students take courses. We have got to get the 
faculty to require more formal classes in the junior 
and senior year.” 

“But the students won't do any work and. . .” 

“Wes?” 

“They ask embarrassing questions.” 

“What do you mean, embarrassing questions?” 

“The faculty can’t answer them.” 

“You see what you’ve done, Snope.” 

At this juncture, Snope paused to draw on those 
inner resources for which directors of admission are 
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so justly acclaimed. “It is simple,” he pronounced 
after five minutes of portentous silence. ‘““We can in- 
crease enrollment and eliminate all junior and senior 
courses. The extra men will be Independent Study 
Supervisors.” 

“Impossible. We can’t run a college without classes. 
We have Dedicated Teachers.” 

“They can teach freshmen.” 

“Snope, a Dedicated Teacher is one with an Ad- 
vanced Course.” 

“In that case, there is only one long-run solution. 
We Must Be Honest.” 

“Stop, Snope.” 

“You'll like this, Mr. President.” 

“All right, but if you’re going to talk that way 
we'd better call in Rickets from Public Relations.” 
He shouted the instruction to his secretary. 

“We must be honest,’ Snope resumed. “Let us 
take a Courageous Step. Every college in the country 
is taking top students—they all have the Cream of the 
Crop, Brilliant All-Around Young Men and Women. 
Let us take the lead in providing for students who 
are not the most brilliant but who, after all, com- 
prise the Fabric of Our Society. We will bring new 
hope to young men and women who had resigned 
themselves to colleges with no prestige. We are a 
Prestige College with a Long Tradition.” As he spoke, 
Rickets, the public relations man, entered the room 
and immediately began taking notes. “Why should 
students of medium intelligence be deprived of this 
kind of institution? We can’t measure it anyway. 
Perhaps the mediocre ones are really the brightest 
and the most valuable. 

“We will admit no one with an IQ above 125, no 
one with College Board scores over 600.” The Presi- 
dent and Dean Barfinch sat breathless while Snope 
spoke. “Admission for bright students is easy. Com- 
petition is greatest at the median level. We are, 
after all, a Great Democracy. Everyone must be edu- 
cated. Furthermore, this is a step which the alumni 
will support with enthusiasm. We are not interested 
in bright sons of alumni, for the bright ones always 
seem to be sons of teachers and we have to give them 
scholarships. We are interested in middle-range 
alumni who can afford the tuition. .. .” 

“Brilliant, Snope,” said the President. 

“Excellent,” said Dean Barfinch. 

“I'll take it to the Trustees next month,” the 
President said. ‘““This is a new trend in education.” 

“A significant departure,” said Rickets. 

““A break in the Crisis,” the Dean said. 

As they left his office, the President thanked them 
all, but especially Snope, and then settled back in 
his chair and fondly fingered his LL.D. + # 


* “Crisis at Rocky Hill” is reprinted by special per- 
mission of College Board Review. Illustration by 
Stanley Wyatt is from the Review. This is another in 
the JOURNAL series of stories dealing with schools or 
teaching. The editors welcome suggestions of other 
fiction suitable for the series. 
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ELAINE LA TRONICO, supervisor, Depart- 
ment of Art Education, Denver public schools. 
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*‘Me in My Bath’’ by a kindergartner 


On one side lies the danger of Setting. adult 
standards for children’s art. On the other side 
is the equally undesirable anything-goes-as- 
long-as-the-children-do-it-themselves. 
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who, in a misguided effort to help a child make 
his drawing look “real,” took the youngster to 
the window to look at the horizon. 

“Now,” she said, “when you paint a picture, don’t 
paint a strip of blue sky at the top of the paper and 
a strip of brown earth at the bottom. Make them 
touch. See—the earth and the sky meet.” 

The first grader took one look and, with the calm 
logic of the six-year-old, announced flatly, ““They do 
not ‘cause I’ve been there.” 

And then there’s the story of another teacher who 
looked benevolently at the meager, immature, and 
scared little drawings sloppily hung on the bulletin 
board in her room and said proudly, “Well, they’re 
not really very good, but the children did them all by 
themselves! I didn’t do a thing to help.” 

So there we are in art education perilously thread- 
ing our way between Scylla and Charybdis when we 
set art standards for elementary children. On one 
side lies the danger of setting adult standards for 
work—of demanding too much, too soon; or forgetting 
what it’s like to “be there.” (It’s been so long since 
we were that the vision and the freshness blur through 
bifocals or even trifocals.) 

On the other side is the equally undesirable any- 
thing-goes-under-the-name- of -creativity-as-long-as-the- 
children-do-it-themselves. (Children can also miss two- 
thirds of their spelling words and half of their 
arithmetic problems all by themselves, too, but we 
rarely cheer this accomplishment.) 


pe a wonderful story about a first-grade teacher 


Ficen with the two extremes, where do we go? Can 
we set some sort of middle course that gives direction 
and promotes growth but does not stifle? 

Is everything a child does in art sacred and suc- 
cessful? Can we accept his individual expression of 
experiences without applying adult standards and 
yet give direction to his work so that his ability to 
use his hands and his head and his heart grows? Can 
we recognize and enjoy children’s art for what it is 
and yet focus some attention on quality in art expres- 
sion? Is there more to the teacher’s role than the sup- 
plying of materials and a place to work? Can we help 
children understand what they are doing and how 
they might improve? Are there some reasonable stand- 
ards that can be set without stifling the child’s cre- 
ativity? 

It would seem that if we could take a clear look 
(even through the bifocals) at children and their 
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work—all the way from the kindergarten lollipop- 
trees -and -men - with-arms - growing -out- of-their-heads 
through the preadolescent space-men-car designs and 
horses, horses, horses—we might set some standards in 
terms of expected growth throughout the elementary 
grades. 

We would recognize that children grow and de- 
velop at different rates and that each class has chil- 
dren at various stages of development. We would 
know, too, that it is not possible to fix a single 
standard of achievement for any one grade level. But 
we would expect that as children wend their gay way 
through the dollops of paint, the chunks of clay, the 
broken crayons, and the precariously balanced cut- 
paper constructions, their work will progress through 
certain stages, and that some standards might be set 
in terms of this normal, expected growth. 


As the art program moves forward from kinder- 
garten through grade six with purpose and sequence, 
we would set our standards in terms of expected 
growth. We would help children to: 

e Move from manipulation to development of per- 
sonal symbols; to the use of increasing characteristic 
detail; to a heightened awareness of relationships; to 
the development of a personal style. 

e Grow in sensitivity and skill in the use of different 
kinds of color, line, shape, texture, and pattern. 

e Go from the logical approach of the base line 
and strip of sky to the use of more than one base line; 
to an increasing awareness of the relationship between 
earth and sky and near and distant objects. 

e Move from a purely intuitive approach to a more 
planned one in order to achieve their purposes. 

e Show increased interest and enjoyment of the 
wonder and beauty of their world. 
e Demonstrate increasing skill 

variety of tools and materials. 

e Maintain confidence and interest in expressing 
themselves creatively. 

e Find enjoyment in their own art expression and 
that of others. 

e Develop into thinking, perceptive, creative in- 
dividuals. 

These, then, would be the standards we set for 
our art programs. We would not push children from 
one stage of development to another—ready or not. 
We would try to remember what it is like to be in 
childhood’s wonderful world, and we would never say, 
“I didn’t do a thing to help.” + ¢+ 
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find out whether it shows something about how our pa 

government functions. na 

THAT's black and white and red all over? A Analyze a story dealing with a state or local problem lis 

W newspaper! That’s an old, old riddle, but to see what individual or community action might in 

its pun still makes a good point: Newspapers be taken. so 

should be read all over. in 

Probably you already read the things that interest Editorials, Columnists, and 

you most, but if you begin to read other things as Political Cartoons of 

well, you'll soon have both wider interests and a better As they seem to you: ce 

store of information. Neither magazines, books, nor Thoughtfully read one day’s editorials and pick Vi 
broadcasts can give you the up-to-the-minute and the one you think best. Did you choose it because it 
comprehensive coverage of what’s going on in the (a) reinforced an opinion you already held, (b) 

world that you get in a good daily newspaper. changed your opinion, (c) raised questions in your P 

Agreed? Then begin. mind and made you want more information? Is 
Read carefully the columnists in one paper who 

General News write on general news and governmental or political t 


As it seems to you: 

Guided by the headlines in an issue of a big city 
paper, choose one story that seems important in each 
of these fields: international, national, local, and state. 
Read each story carefully, asking yourself such ques- 
tions as these: Does the story justify the interest 
aroused by its headline? Does it present facts logically 
and objectively? Does it give information on a topic 
about which you had no previous knowledge, or does 
it add to your information on a familiar subject? 

Assume that you are a newscaster with only fifteen 
minutes broadcast time to cover all the news. Write 
out the few sentences you’d be able to give on each 
of the four subjects you selected. What differences 
do you see in writing for a newspaper and covering 
news on radio and TV? 

As it seems to the class: 

Discuss one story in each field that many in the 
class selected. Why did so many judge it important? 
Discuss one story a minority judged important. 

Take a class vote on which national or internation- 
al story is most likely to be included in an American 
history written fifty years from now. 

If an international story deals with problems facing 
the United States, discuss what solutions the Secretary 
of State might offer. 

Analyze a story with a Washington dateline to 
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issues. Which columnist seems to (a) give the most 
factual background on a subject, (b) be most inclined 
to reveal his personal opinions and to try to persuade 
readers to his side, (c) write most clearly and inter- 
estingly? 

What differences do you note in the way news re- 
porters, editorial writers, and columnists present 
their subjects? 

Study the cartoon on the editorial page. Decide 
whether it is a good or a poor cartoon and why. 
What are the advantages of a cartoon over an edito- 
rial? And vice versa? 

As they seem to the class: 

a two editorials expressing different points 
of view on the same subject. Does one seem more valid 
in its reasoning than the other, or do both seem to 
make good points? 

Make similar evaluations of two cartoons which 
deal differently with the same subject and two 
columnists whose views differ widely on the same 
subject. Discuss the implications of these analyses 
for your individual reading, especially after you 
reach voting age. 


Big Papers and Smaller Papers 
As they seem to you: 
Make a list of the stories carried in one big city 
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paper and in one small town paper which deal with 
national and with international news. How do the 
lists compare in length? When the same topics appear 
in both papers, are they handled differently? List 
some departments carried in the big paper but not 
in the smaller one. 

The smaller paper often carries a greater variety 
of-tocat news and personal items about people in the 
community than does the big city paper. What ad- 
vantage does this give it over the larger paper? 

As they seem to the class: 

Listen to the reading of an editorial from each 
paper and see how many in the class can tell which 
is from the big paper and which from the small one. 

Discuss whether it is easier, at least in theory, for 
the large paper or the small paper to be independent 
in its viewpoint and news coverage. 

Consider whether the individual who reads only 
a small paper can adequately supplement his supply 
of information by radio or TV. 


Papers and Political Parties 


As they seem to you: 

Obtain a copy of a paper which supports the Re- 
publican Party and of one which supports the Dem- 
ocratic Party. Compare their front page stories. Do 
you see party differences in the news that they select? 
How many of the stories have been supplied either 
by the Associated Press or United Press International? 
To what extent does the supply of news by these wire 
services keep party differences from showing up in 
general news? If the two papers carry one or more 
editorials on the same subject, can you identify party 
differences here? By merely looking at the cartoons in 
each paper, would you know which party it supports? 
Do the two papers carry any of the same columnists? If 
so, who is to be more complimented, the columnist or 
the paper? Why? 

As they seem to the class: 

Examine several political cartoons and see if you 
can identify the devices used by cartoonists to get their 
points across and to satirize people they are opposed to. 
Have an impromptu debate between two students 
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on the merits of points raised in two editorials that 
take different (party) positions on the same subject. 


Other Things To Do 


As an individual: 

1. For a trial run, read your newspaper as thorough- 
ly as possible for half an hour a day Monday through 
Saturday. Do you find that if you keep up with a 
topic day by day, you don’t need to read the whole 
story each time? Can this be explained partly by the 
way the story is written? Do you think you can con- 
tinue to afford half an hour a day for reading the 
paper? Can you afford not to? 

Go through the entire paper and list the types 
of information it provides that make it a ready refer- 
ence source even if you need such information infre- 
quently. 

As a class: 

1. Invite a representative from a nearby paper to ex- 
plain how such news services as the Associated Press 
and United Press International function. 

2. In the last fifteen years, dozens of daily news- 
papers have suspended publication, others have _ be- 
come weeklies, and chain ownership of papers has 
rapidly increased. Find out some of the causes of 
these developments and discuss their significance 
for the public. 


TO THE SOCIAL-STUDIES TEACHER 
IN HIGH SCHOOL 


The activities in this centerspread have been designed 
to help students become more thorough and _ thoughtful 
readers of newspapers. 

To carry out the proposed projects, each student will 
need copies of big city papers and of papers from smaller 
localities. One activity also calls for copies of papers 
definitely identified with the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic parties. If students cannot bring the needed papers 
from home or if they cannot be obtained through the school 
library, nearby publishers might be glad to supply the 
needed copies free or at a special rate. 

Reprints of this centerspread are available, 35 for $1 
(minimum order), from NEA Publications Sales, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Building a 
Classroom Climate 
for Learning 


This article was prepared 
by faculty members of the 
Bank Street College of Edu- 
cation, New York City, with 
the help and guidance of the 
staf] of the Schools and Men 
tal Health Program of Bank 
Street College. The examples 
used here are based on situ- 
ations reported from research 
studies. The Schools and Men- 
tal Health Program, made 
possible by a major grant 
from the National Institute 
of Mental Health, is under 
the direction of Barbara Bi- 
ber, principal investigator; 
Elizabeth Gilkeson and Char- 
lotte B. Winsor, co-investiga- 
tors, 
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HE pupils in Mr. Wright’s sixth grade were sup- 
|’ posed to be discussing the Magna Charta. But 
they weren’t. From the moment they arrived at 
school, the pupils were interested in nothing but the 
burglary of Martin James’ grocery store the night 
before. Janet had brought in the newspaper, filled 


with photographs of the smashed door and the dam- , 


aged safe. Larry had immediately taken up the role of 


a detective and had been telling anyone who would | 


listen how he would go about capturing the crooks. 

Mr. Wright took mental note of the situation. 
Should he squash the talk about the burglary, with its 
attendant excitement? Or did their interest in the 
crime have potential? He made his decision. 

“We ought to be talking about the Magna Charta 
today,” he began, “but instead, why don’t we spend 
a little time on last night’s burglary? Larry, you’ve 
been saying that you know how to catch the people 
who broke into Mr. James’ store last night. How 
would you do it?” 

Larry was delighted at this chance to expound his 
views. “I’d get out the dogs—the police dogs that can 
smell people who steal things—and I’d get them to 
follow the scent until we found them,” he began. 

Some of his classmates disagreed with his plan. 
“They probably got away in a car,” said Angela. “The 
dogs couldn’t follow the scent of a car.” 

Others agreed with Angela, and soon argument on 
the best way to capture criminals was under way. 
With Mr. Wright’s guidance, they soon decided to 
leave it to the local police to use the methods they 
thought best in apprehending the food-store bandits. 

“But let’s look at another angle of this burglary,” 
Mr. Wright went on. “When the people who broke in- 
to the store are caught, what punishment should they 
be given? And who should decide about it?” 

Janet thought the burglars should be hanged “be- 
cause they took so much money that Mr. James need- 
ed.” All agreed, in their excitement, that some terrible 
punishment was required. Who would decide? A judge 
and a jury, they agreed, after some prodding. 

“Now suppose that the burglary had happened many 
years ago in England, say in 1200 A.D.—the period 
we've been studying about. Who would have de- 
cided then about the punishment?” Mr. Wright asked. 

Pamela waved her hand excitedly. ‘““The king,” she 
said. ‘““The king would decide.” 

‘“‘Now suppose the king was in a good mood the day 
they brought in the burglars and he decided to let 
them go. Would that be fair?’ Mr. Wright asked. 

“But he wouldn't,” said Pamela. 

“Why not?” 

“Well, he had to be just .. . kings have to be just,” 
Pamela said uncertainly. 

“How can we be sure kings will be just?” asked 
Mr. Wright. “Does a king have to act justly? And if 
he doesn’t, what can the people do to make sure he 
does act justly?” 


By deft questioning, Mr. Wright was able to chan- 
nel the children’s contributions into the heart of 
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the subject he had planned for that day—the reasons 
for the meeting at Runnymede in 1215 A.D. which 
resulted in the signing of the Magna Charta. Mr. 
Wright took full advantage of the emotional com- 
ponents in the classroom situation and built the dis- 
cussion around these components. He combined emo- 
tion and thought into a skillful broth—a broth of 
learning. 

The principles on which Mr. Wright based his 
teaching are principles long known to experienced 
teachers. And they are principles that are being 
studied today as educators continue to examine the 
question: What is the best climate for learning? 

The principles are these: Learning is a complex 
process involving far more than the amassing of in- 
formation; learning involves the interplay of mental 
and emotional processes by which an individual builds 
and shapes his knowledge, attitudes, and feelings about 
himself and others; learning is the process by which 
the pupil develops skills for solving life’s problems, 
exploring its perplexities, and enjoying its riches. 

A further principle is that the school is an institu- 
tion of society. It must prepare children to meet soci- 
ety’s need for wise and able adults even as it prepares 
the child to meet his own needs within that society. 
Children need to develop skills and acquire knowl- 
edge in the world of which they are part while they 
are doing their own growing. In the process of doing 
so they need to develop the feelings, attitudes, and 
strengths which will enable them to cope with future 
uncertainties and meet the recurring challenges of 
changing conditions and demands. 


No clear-cut formula for creating such a climate yet 
exists. Even a skilled, long-experienced teacher faces 
problems in trying to build a good climate in his 
classroom. He begins with the considerable body of 
theory that exists and the many, varied techniques he 
has learned. Working with this base, and realizing the 
importance of his role as a leader in the classroom and 
his responsibility to present the content of his subject 
area, he tries to build a good classroom climate for 
learning. 

But he has many problems, and often his tech- 
niques and theories lead to seeming contradictions. 
For instance, one of the principal elements necessary is 
an atmosphere of freedom and spontaneity; another 
is a sense of order and purpose. How to maintain one 
without sacrificing the other poses a dilemma. Achiev- 
ing a proper balance requires at the very least that 
a teacher be sure of himself as a person and clear on 
his goals for the children. 

How does the teacher keep dynamic learning as 
the goal yet present and develop the contents of the 
curriculum he is required to cover, and do this 
without becoming overstructured or rigid in the re- 
quirements of his program? How does he help the 
individual child to develop his strengths and over- 
come his weaknesses? How does he give a child special 
attention without destructively exposing him? How 
does he maintain a balance between supporting indi- 
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vidual differences and using group processes to deepen 
learning experiences? 

In determining what he will teach and how he will 
teach it—within the pattern set by his particular 
school—how does the teacher take advantage of the 
children’s interests without simply “handing over the 
ball’? How does he meet and accept their need for 
dependence at the same time that he encourages self- 
reliance in independent study and in carrying out 
group projects and decisions? How does he encourage 
exploration and originality even as he makes clear that 
certain subjects have requirements of “rightness” that 
must be considered and, in time, met? 

The resolution of these dilemmas is essential to the 
maintenance of good learning climate. To develop and 
maintain such a classroom climate, a teacher needs 
not only a strong sense of direction and proportion 
but also a battery of skills and the perception and 
judgment to use them appropriately. 

There are pitfalls into which it is only too easy to 
fall. A teacher may be overly responsive, perhaps, to 
children’s passing enthusiasms. He may try to do too 
much, dropping projects as soon as the first flush of 
interest wanes and jumping about from topic to topic 
in a manner conducive to confusion, and eventually 
to the loss of the children’s interest and enthusiasm. 

But, with the inner compass he develops as he ac- 
quires skill and confidence, he will be able to respond 
to relevant leads, adding meaning and importance 
to matters at hand. Similarly, when interest in ex- 
ploring some byways is sufficiently intense, he will be 
able to permit side trips from the settled-upon course 
without entirely abandoning the way. 


Wi: saw how Mr. Wright was able to bring his stu- 
dents’ emotions and thoughts together at the pro- 
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pitious moment for meaningful learning to take 
place. Here is another example—a situation in which 
high emotion is put to use to encourage learning. 

In this instance, a group of fifth graders were so in- 
censed and excited about the implications of the 
trial of Adolf Eichmann that it was impossible for 
them to settle down to other work. Although the 
trial did not relate to any specific theme they were 
considering, the teacher recognized the intensity of 
their emotional involvement and the need to do 
something with it. 

He entered the discussion and guided it through 
a heated course that delved into both ethical consider- 
ations and legal technicalities. When a child who 
questioned the legality of the trial was accused by 
others of anti-Semitism, the teacher brought into dis- 
cussion a question about ex post facto laws. 

“Suppose,” he said, pointing to a boy in a red shirt, 
“that tomorrow I made a rule against wearing red 
shirts. Should he be punished for having worn a red 
shirt today?” 

The discussion led on from this point to a con- 
sideration of “good” and “bad” laws. The children 
came to realize, apparently for the first time, that law 
is not immutable, that some acts forbidden in the past 
—women’s voting, for example—are today not only 
permitted but actively encouraged. They now realize 
that citizens must obey the Jaw but that they also 
have a responsibility to consider the effects of laws 
and to work to change those that they consider unjust. 

They recognized further that in the Eichmann case 
the central problem was not only one of legality but 
of a crime against all humanity. This gave the teacher 
an opportunity to open up basic questions of ethics 
and values. 

Both in this class and in Mr. Wright’s class, the 
discussions were free and spontaneous. The teachers 
were able to allow the children to play their ideas back 
and forth with each other, building on each other’s 
discoveries, so that there was a kind of symphonic, 
syncopated group advance from point to point. In 
addition, in the second instance, the teacher permit- 
ted the expression of emotional resistance to an un- 
popular opinion without permitting either the opinion 
itself or its young spokesman to be condemned. 


Ossrrvation of such free discussions reveals much 
about the qualities that go into forming a good learn- 
ing climate. Through them, children develop experi- 
ence in the free and open-ended exploration of prob- 
lems. They begin to recognize the coraplexity of the 
world; to search for relationships, causal connections, 
conditional factors and implications; to consider a 
wide variety of points of view; to tolerate nonabsolute 
resolutions of problems. They are helped to restruc- 
ture problems in their own terms, to achieve under- 
standing by relating facts and concepts to their own 
experience. 

In such an environment they can express them- 
selves spontaneously—within rational and understood 
limits—without overconcern about the reception of 
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their reactions and behavior by either the teacher 
or their classmates. In the process, they discover the 
excitement and satisfaction of exploring. They learn 
that they can reach out and find their own way in 
areas of thinking, judging, relating to others, know- 
ing and expressing themselves. 

To develop this kind of learning environment, the 
teacher needs genuine understanding of what the 
children are capable of, what has real meaning to 
them. In other words, the teacher should build learn- 
ing on children’s experiences. But how can this be 
done? 

How often do teachers find themselves unable to 
use children’s contributions in building toward an 
understanding of a given idea or body of knowledge? 
And how many times do they find themselves cutting 
a child off in order to get on with the work at hand, 
yet feeling disturbed for fear that they missed an op- 
portunity to incorporate the child’s proffered experi- 
ences into a discussion which would have given it 
fuller meaning not only to the child himself but also 
to the class as a whole? 

In the Classroom Processes Study now being carried 
on at Bank Street College, researchers are probing 
into the nature of classroom learning for children from 
different home backgrounds. A team of anthropolo- 
gists, psychologists, and educators have been observing 
second- and fifth-grade classrooms in a large urban 
area and interviewing both teachers and children. 
Among other things, they are finding out that it is 
difficult for teachers—even very good teachers—to carry 
through on their intentions to relate their curriculum 
to the children’s previous experiences. Why is this? 

The study team’s answer is that, in the first place, 

the child’s world is, to say the least, not so easy to 
know. No matter how much a teacher may have 
read and studied, he still has to discover for himself 
the ways in which children perceive facts and ideas at 
different ages. In addition, the familiar experiences in 
a child’s home and community life may be quite dif- 
ferent from what the teacher has known. 
. Further, the teacher must find out what expecta- 
tions a child has been presented with and what re- 
sponsibilities he has been accorded. Through these 
the child has learned a particular series of values 
which color his reactions to his schoolwork and to 
his classmates and give specific meaning to his emo- 
tional reactions, and even to his whimsical fancies. 

And finally, the application of this knowledge re- 
quires constant split-second decisions in the midst of 
busy classroom life. For instance, a teacher and her 
second-grade class were discussing transportation. Just 
as they began talking about airplanes, one passed 
overhead. The teacher allowed the children to leave 
their seats and find out what type it was. 

The discussion progressed freely, and a child offered 
with humor and enthusiasm, “I'd like to be up in an 
airplane and pass the beach and dive in.” 

There was a momentary pause as the teacher de- 
cided how to deal with this remark. Was it a dis- 
ruptive remark from a child inclined to dominate 
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the classroom? Or was it a well-meant joke made by 
a serious child? If the latter, should it simply be en- 
joyed? Or could it be used? How? 

In this case, the teacher picked up the remark to 
turn the subject to parachutes and how they work. 
He asked the children if they remembered what makes 
things come down, pressing them for the answer from 
a previous lesson on gravity. The teacher encouraged 
the children to discuss gravity, and then came back 
to complete the lesson at hand. This was a simple 
enough event in the life of the classroom, yet in the 
course of directing it the teacher was actually helping 
the child penetrate experience to the level of rela- 
tionships. He was preparing the child to order and 
deal with his world in terms of his society’s logic and 
perception of reality. 


By contrast, all too often the teacher either cuts 
children off or allows them to speak freely even when 
he has no idea how to incorporate their contribution 
into the lesson. 

And sometimes the teacher misses good opportuni- 
ties because he believes he is supposed to be virtually 
omniscient. This is a mistaken idea, for children can 
be expected to be better informed than many adults 
in any number of areas, from the history of baseball 
to the different makes of cars. Consider the teacher 
who was leading a discussion on the building of 
bridges. She asked about the tools being used. 

A boy eagerly mentioned an important tool, a jack- 
hammer. Unfortunately, however, the teacher was dis- 
turbed by her lack of knowledge about jackhammers 
and turned the discussion back toward the answer she 
was originally seeking, rather than asking the child 
to describe the tool and its use. 

More important, however, are those times when 
teachers cut off a child in order to gloss over social 
experiences which the teacher feels might conflict 
with the standards he is called upon to set. Here the 
teacher is indeed presented with a dilemma. On the 
one hand, he is asked to accept children as individuals; 
on the other hand, he feels pressured to give chil- 
dren a model for social values. 

The teacher may well ask how he is to combine the 
teaching of these social values with an acceptance of 
life experiences which may often contradict them. 
Yet denial of the value of a child’s own life experience 
means, we now know, that he cannot in turn accept 
and value what the teacher has to offer. Unfortunately 
there has been too common a tendency among social 
scientists and educators alike to stress the negative as- 
pects of economic deprivation and explore too little 
the positive bases for learning which may exist in 
economically deprived families. 


There is another dilemma which faces today’s teach- 
er as he tries to build a climate for learning. This di- 
lemma lies in a paradox—the paradox posed on the one 
hand by emphasis on an individualized program, on 
an enriched curriculum, and on the application of in- 
sights from the behavioral sciences, and on the other 
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hand on the increasingly widespread and far-reaching 
use of “objective” tests. 

If the teacher stresses the kind of mechanized learn- 
ing which will produce high test scores, he may im- 
press the lay community. Simultaneously though, he 
runs the risk of inhibiting the development of some 
truly original children and of depriving others whose 
abilities are not primarily academic of the very im- 
portant experience of adult-appreciated success. How- 
ever he chooses to resolve the dilemma, he knows that 
he must give the children some rather precise indica- 
tion of how they are doing. He knows too that com- 
parisons between children—whether regarded as bene- 
ficial or invidious—are inevitable. 

It would be false to imply that the mental health 
and academic success of school-age children are en- 
tirely determined by the way in which periodic esti- 
mates of academic progress are made. But it is clear 
that achievement tests are not mere academic tape 
measures; the way in which they are interpreted may 
strongly influence teacher-child and child-child in- 
teractions, as well as the child’s image of himself as a 
learner. 

In this connection, how a teacher expresses his con- 
cern for his children is worth considering. Does he 
say as he presents a standardized achievement test, 
“Now I hope you’re not going to disappoint me,” or 
does he say, “This will give us a chance to compare 
our class with other classes all over the country”? 

In one case, the teacher divorces himself from the 
group and suggests that good test performance is the 
way to win adult approval. In the other, the teacher 
identifies with the children and makes it clear that 
their relationship with him is not in jeopardy. 

Such matters of emphasis are not picayune. Chil- 
dren are sensitive to teacher attitudes. They are not 
comforted by a term of endearment following a sting- 
ing remark nor, interestingly enough, are they dashed 
by sincere criticism. 

A six-year-old whose teacher commented that there 
was more to the sky than a line of blue at the top 
of a drawing replied, “I like the way you look at my 
pictures. Mommy just says, “That’s lovely, dear,’ 
whenever I bring one home.” Empty praise is per- 
ceived as empty. 

In dealing with children, there is no room for 
pretense. The teacher must be honest with himself 
as well as his children. He must use his authority 
wisely, grant approval only when it is deserved and 
then in such a way that it furthers the child’s next ef- 
forts toward learning. 


Unoersranpinc the child—and the child’s world— 
includes one final element: understanding the child’s 
home world. Developing this understanding means, 
of course, contact with the home and with parents. 

Of the many ways of meaningful communication 
between teachers and parents, considerable optimism 
is placed on the teacher-parent conference. The hope 
is that conferences will be a way of bringing parents 
and teachers to better understanding of each other. 
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A conference can provide opportunity for talking 
over such basic concerns as the kind of education the 
parents want for their children, hopes and concerns 
parents have with regard to their children, what the 
school is trying to accomplish by its program and 
methods, and how the teacher plans to work with 
each child in his class. 

Unfortunately, the conference is too often an emo- 
tionally charged drama born of troubled feelings and 
often leaves both parent and teacher dissatisfied. It 
holds special dread for the beginning teacher, but 
even for experienced teachers, the conference can be 
unsettling. 

Many parents feel apprehensive in approaching a 
conference. Even mature, highly educated people re- 
tain fears, perhaps unconscious, that stem from their 
own childhood experiences. Mrs. Brown, who used 
to dread being “sent to the principal,” may have 
similar feelings about an interview with her child’s 
teacher. 

Teachers tend to forget that parents are vulnerable 
to criticism by a teacher, whose evaluation of their 
offspring reflects on their success as parents. Further- 
more, whatever feelings—pride, hurt, resentment—a 
parent takes away from a conference are visited to 
some extent on the child. 

Teachers, too, may be on the defensive, feeling that 
parents are critical or place them in a false position 
by appealing to them as omnipotent. Many parents 
think a teacher knows more and can help more than 
he actually can. As one parent put it, “I’ve heard it 
said that teachers only give a parent what they think 
he can take and use. I can only say they must think I 
can use very little.” 

The teacher’s image of the child is generally one of 
the few professional evaluations the parent has had, 
often the first. If the teacher sees the child as interest- 
ing and as a learner with the usual problems that 
learning involves, the parent can let go some of the 
ever-present anxiety about how the child is doing. 

The parent may also begin to see the child as the 
teacher does—a tremendous step forward in creating 
a climate favorable to his learning and development. 
When the parent perceives the teacher’s genuine in- 
terest in the child and in his learning competence, 
when the teacher sees the child more fully as a person, 
then the child feels a deepened sense of trust, or per- 
haps a relaxation from fear. He senses that parent and 
teacher are partners in caring about his education. 


The teacher will best carry out his basic task—help- 
ing the learner to learn—when he understands the 
principles that underlie the development of a climate 
in which learning can best take place. This climate is 
as vital to effective learning as the content of the 
knowledge to which the child is exposed. 

It is this climate which determines how much and in 
what ways children will gain from their school ex- 
periences. It is this climate which shifts the spotlight 
from what the child is taught to what he is absorbing 
and making his own. + + 
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T the end of the regular school day, in thousands 
of schools across the nation, small groups of 
students gather their books and hurry off— 

not toward home but to work on their student pub- 
lications. 

Soon some of these students will set typewriters 
clacking in a corner of an English classroom or a nook 
in the typing room. Others work in a small room of 
their own, and some few in a well-equipped journal- 
ism laboratory patterned after a newspaper office. 
Some get occasional guidance from an English teacher, 
busy meanwhile grading themes, or from a_ typing 
teacher who assists while she is cutting stencils. A 
fortunate minority has the undivided attention of a 
full-time journalism teacher, specially trained to coach 
the staff of one or more publications. 

But all of them work to the same purpose: to re- 
cord what’s going on in school life, to reflect student- 
body thinking, to interpret the school scene, and to 
publish the best of student writing. 

Student publications are generally of three types— 
the newspaper, the yearbook, and the magazine. The 
newspaper is the most popular student venture, and 
the one with which most high-school journalists are 
associated. The magazine is probably the oldest, per- 
haps because it has answered students’ deep-seated 
urge to see their literary efforts in print. Emphasis 
in recent years on composition has made magazines 
increasingly popular. The yearbook, born along with 
photography, has become, in some form or another, 
an accepted production in many of our high schools, 
as the nearly 20,000 now published yearly attest. 

Sometimes it is desirable, in light of the student 
talent available, mechanical and financial resources, 
and the work load of the faculty adviser, for a school 
to settle for some combination or simplification of 
the three forms. The magazine may include news as 
well as creative writing. The newspaper need not be 
a daily or even a weekly; it can be a monthly or a 
quarterly, and the issues can be bound at the end of 
the year to serve as a yearbook. 

The variety of duplicating and printing processes 
also permits publications to be tailored to different 
needs, means, and energies. School newspapers range 
from small daily mimeographed sheets to eight-col- 
umn weeklies, from papers printed by offset in com- 
mercial shops to those done by letterpress in school 
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shops. The offset process, now increasingly used, has 
led to many improvements in the make-up and con- 
tent of the yearbook, because it makes possible the 
use of more photographs and creative art work. 


Trend Toward Specially Trained Advisers 


It used to be a standing joke that the new teacher 
on the faculty was assigned to supervise the school 
publications. While this practice is still unfortunately 
true in too many schools, more and more systems are 
now trying to appoint publications advisers who have 
journalistic training. 

In addition to obtaining this training in regular 
college journalism courses, publications advisers may 
attend workshops and clinics on college campuses dur- 
ing the summer. A survey of such summer programs 
shows that in no ocher area is more being done by way 
of training for the specialized teacher than in pub- 
lications work. 

Among the colleges which will provide special train- 
ing in journalism and/or publications production 
this coming summer are the University of Georgia, 
Indiana University, University of California, Univer- 
sity of Texas, and Syracuse University. Others that 
have offered especially strong programs in the past 
are: University of Michigan, University of Minnesota, 
University of Wisconsin, University of Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania State University, and State University of Iowa. 

Training for journalism advisers, especially those 
concerned with school newspapers, has been given a 
tremendous boost by the Newspaper Fund, Inc., fi- 
nanced with grants from the Wall Street Journal. Since 
inauguration of the Fund in 1959, more than a thou- 
sand teachers have been granted fellowships for study, 
workshops and seminars have been promoted in sev- 
eral colleges, and a clearing house for information 
has been established. For more information write to 
Paul Swensson, executive director, Newspaper Fund, 
Inc., 44 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


Sources of Help 


The National Association of Journalism Directors, 
an NEA department, is an organization for publica- 
tions advisers and journalism teachers at high-school 
and college levels. Dues are $2, and members receive 
the NAJD Digest. Information as well as the follow- 
ing publications may be obtained from Executive Sec- 
retary Patsie Clapesattle, NAJD, 18 Journalism Build- 
ing, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis: Helpful 
Aids for the Journalism Teacher, The Yearbook 
Theme, Visual Aids in Journalism (75¢ each to mem- 
bers, $1 to nonmembers), and Course of Study in High 
School Journalism ($1 to members, $1.25 to nonmem- 
bers) . 

Two national associations from which both pub- 
lications advisers and student staffs can obtain help 
and guidance are the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, Columbia University, New York, and the 
National Scholastic Press Association, with headquar- 
ters at the University of Minnesota in Minneapolis. 

Both CSPA and NSPA conduct annual conventions 
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and contests designed to provide standards by which 
students can measure their efforts. 

Participation in these national conventions and con- 
tests has increased steadily. For example, at the first 
CSPA meeting in the early twenties, 308 advisers and 
students were present, and 179 newspapers and maga- 
zines entered the contest. In 1961, about 1500 papers 
entered the contest and more than 4500 students and 
advisers attended the convention, held annually in 
New York City in March. Both the CSPA and NSPA 
contests are really evaluation services, and the advisers 
of school papers that are entered receive a scorebook 
carrying specific comments and suggestions. 

In the first yearbook contest conducted by CSPA, 
105 books were entered. Now there are about 1200 
entries annually, and attendance at the short course 
on yearbook production runs about 1100. NSPA con- 
tests show about the same rate of increase. 

Quill and Scroll, with headquarters at Iowa State 
University, Iowa City, is an international honorary 
society for high-school journalists who have done out- 
standing work, and Quill and Scroll Magazine is 
among the most widely read publications designed to 
help improve scholastic journalism. Future Journal- 
ists of America, which, as its name implies, promotes 
interest in careers in journalism, has headquarters at 
the University of Oklahoma, Norman. The Pacific 
Slope Press Association, School of Communications, 
University of Washington, Seattle 5, is a source of help 
and information for that region. 


Administrative Support Important 


The best publications advisers and the ablest stu- 
dent staffs require recognition and understanding of 
the value of their activities. Fortunately, school pub- 
lications have already won a place of respect in the 
curriculum, and many high schools, large and small, 
now offer regular journalism courses. 

There are three general reasons for the increasing 
popularity of and emphasis on school publications: 

1. They have proved their worth as a public-rela- 
tions asset. A good paper or yearbook or magazine ob- 
viously can do much to tell the public about what 
goes on in a school. 


2. They provide training in the vital area of com- 


munication and the opportunity to learn formal Eng- . 


lish in an informal atmosphere and on an individual 
basis. Such a learning situation fosters creativity and 
gives purpose to the learning of English and the de- 
velopment of writing skills. 

3. They also give students opportunity to develop 
a sense of responsibility, a new understanding of the 
importance of accuracy and punctuality, and certain 
business management and promotion skills. 

The publications adviser must never forget that stu- 
dent publications should be student-centered. They 
should be produced by the students and for the stu- 
dents. A perfect end product is not the goal, for what 
gives value and substance to the entire field of student 
publications is the process by which the student ar- 
rives at the end product. + & 
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INSURANCE: 
What Kind 


and 


How Much? 


LOUIS a. GRAYSON, head, Grayson Agency, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; treasurer and member of the executive 
committee, National Association of Life Underwriters. 


HERE are essentially four types of personal in- 

surance—life, health, fire, and casualty. You will 

ordinarily be able to determine whether or not 
to buy a particular kind of insurance by measuring it 
against a very simple philosophy: A person should, 
of necessity, own protection against any hazard which 
would create a loss that would be catastrophic. The 
principal question, therefore, usually concerns the 
amount of a given kind of insurance to buy. 


Life insurance. For most employed persons, life 
insurance is a recognized necessity. But how much 
life insurance should an individual own? One measur- 
ing rod is based on the person’s “life value.” 

The average salary of a teacher today approximates 
$5500 annually. During a normal teaching career, 
you will earn well over $200,000. This might then be 
considered your “life value.” If you could afford it, you 
should own that amount of life insurance. Chances 
are, however, that you couldn’t afford any such 
amount, so a more practical approach to the prob- 
lem would be to estimate the minimum income your 
dependents would need to maintain a reasonable de- 
gree of comfort and security if you should be removed 
from the picture. After deducting the income they 
will receive from Social Security and other sources, it 
is up to you, insofar as possible, to provide the differ- 
ence through insurance. 

The most popular of the many kinds of life in- 
surance is ordinary life, for which premiums are 
payable during your lifetime. About one-half of all 
life insurance in force today is ordinary life. 

The next most popular form of insurance is term 
insurance. This is essentially life insurance, but for 
a given period as distinct from a lifetime. Term in- 
surance has little or no value upon surrender or dis- 
continuance of premium, but the premiums are usual- 
ly substantially lower than for ordinary life. 

Group term insurance, such as is now available to 
members of NEA and through similar plans spon- 
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sored by many of the state education associations, is 
the cheapest form of life insurance available. (See the 
centerspread advertisement, September NEA JouRNAL.) 

The premium rates for life insurance will vary 
among companies because some companies return 
part of the premium in the form of so-called divi- 
dends, and some have a guaranteed cost. For practi- 
cal purposes, you may figure that ordinary life would 
cost a man age 35 approximately $20 per year per 
$1000. Term insurance to age 65 would cost about 
$12.50 per year per $1000. 

Health and disability insurance. Except for the 
death of the breadwinner, probably the worst threat 
to the financial security of American families is 
severe illness or injury. Every person should be cov- 
ered by disability-income insurance, many varieties 
of which are available. For example, a teacher age 
35 may secure a noncancellable disability-income pol- 
icy which after two weeks of total disability will pay 
him $300 monthly for an annual premium of ap- 
proximately $175. 

Fire insurance. Almost everyone owns fire in- 
surance on his home and contents. If he doesn’t, he 
should, because fire insurance in most localities is 
dirt cheap. In Washington, D.C., for example, a 
person may insure the contents of a_ brick house 
against fire, lightning, smoke, etc., for about $2.35 per 
year per $1000. 

Casualty insurance. There are various forms of 
casualty insurance—comprehensive personal liability, 
automobile liability, theft, and others. An increasingly 
popular form is the comprehensive personal liability 
policy, which protects the insured against almost any 
form of liability for which he may be held responsible 
(other than that caused by automobiles). No property 
owner should be without this form of liability in- 
surance, which may be purchased for approximately 
$12.50 annually for a limit of $25,000. 

Automobile insurance is expensive, but not nearly 
so costly as lawsuits for injuries and property damage. 
A reasonable minimum of automobile insurance is 
$25,000 /50,000 liability and more if it can be afforded, 
and $10,000 property damage. 

Combination fire and liability insurance. Today, 
many people buy package policies which include fire, 
theft, and liability coverages in one policy. These 
combination policies give much broader coverage at 
substantially lower premiums than individual poli- 
cies provide. In Washington, D.C., for example, a 
package policy to insure a house for $15,000 would 
cost about $93 and would include $6000 fire and theft 
coverage on the contents, as well as $25,000 of com- 
prehensive personal liability. 


Unorr ideal circumstances, insurance could be an 
impregnable shield. Anyone, including the teacher, 
can obtain protection against all possible hazards, 
if he can pay the premiums. The irony is that if you 
could afford to spend that much money you would 
not need the protection. The best you can do is to 
cushion against disaster by using insurance. + # 
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OCAL control of schools as we know it today has 
certain important values we must not lose in 
American education. It allows maximum flexi- 

bility to meet the local educational needs and desires 
that differ from those in other communities. Because 
it involves direct investment of money and effort, it 
also stimulates community interest in the schools and 
a desire to make the most effective use of school facili- 
ties. Local control exercised through nonpaid—or low- 
paid—school boards is less expensive and probably 
more efficient over-all than highly centralized control 
would be. 

But what is local control today? Those who think 
that such control involves the absolute right of local 
persons to make decisions without reference to higher 
authority have accepted folklore as fact, for local con- 
trol of this type is nonexistent today. 

Folklore is appealing. Customs, beliefs, and tales 
traditionally preserved among people become a part 
of the common culture. And folklore has a charm of 
childhood fantasy about it; its convictions linger 
despite common sense and scientific reasoning. 

For example, many Americans still believe that 
whiskey is good for snake bite. We knock on wood 
for good luck. We think it is unlucky for three people 
to get a light from one match. These are examples of 
inherited folklore—convictions that persist even 
though they have no basis in reality. As I suggested 
above, the conviction that absolute local control is 
still essential or even possible falls in the same cate- 
gory. 


The concept of local control in education is a time- 
honored one, but state and federal influences on edu- 
cation began early in our nation’s history. Two good 
examples are the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 and 
the Supreme Court decision in the Dartmouth College 
case in 1819. Local school boards for the past several 
decades have looked to state governments for financial 
support to provide adequate educational opportuni- 
cies for all the people in their districts. Furthermore, 
such control as local boards exercise over education is 
done within a framework of state and federal laws, 
regulations, and directives. 

In addition, some influence on the school curric- 
ulum has been exercised through the National Defense 
Education Act with its emphasis on science, mathe- 
matics, languages, and guidance. Federal vocational- 
education programs for many years have generally 
been influenced by laws and administrative directives. 
Even subsidies by private agencies, such as Ford Foun- 
dation subsidies for educational television, have to a 
degree ‘“‘controlled” local school districts that have 
accepted them. 

Accreditation standards by regional agencies con- 
trol to a considerable degree the practices in local 
school systems. For years, college entrance require- 
ments have determined to an extent what is taught in 
secondary schools. State athletic activities associations 
often rigidly control local schools with respect to cer- 
tain athletic activities. The fact that such controls are 
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not official does not make them any less real. The 
point is that such controls limit or remove from 


the local community the power to make absolute 
decisions. 


- some time, local control in education as our 
forefathers knew it has been obsolescent in certain 
respects. The first school in which I taught more 
than forty years ago in South Carolina was a_ two- 
teacher school in a rural flagstop community with one 
general store and about 500 inhabitants. We were 
three miles from a town of about 2000 population 
with a good school by the standards of that day. No 
one gave a thought to school consotidation, because 
the three miles of sand ruts between the communities 
were almost impassable for the automobiles in the 
area. 

Several years ago, I drove through this community 
on a beautiful paved highway. I found that the former 
little school building had long since become a resi- 
dence. The children now boarded buses each morning 
to attend well-equipped consolidated schools. Good 
roads, transportation, and the demand of our times 
for improved education have made the concept of 
local control of education obsolescent. 

Today, the need for many small independent school 
districts is being debated far and wide in our country. 
These small administrative units—relatively expen- 
sive and uneconomical—contribute to mediocrity in 
education by today’s standards. When will we banish 
the folklore of absolute local control and forget the 
obsolescence of the past? How soon will we decide on 
local control of education supported by a more bal- 
anced financial effort that provides honest control of 
excellent education for all? 


iT LIKE to think of myself as a middle-of-the-roader 
in a discussion of education, but I have rather fre- 
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if Local Control 


quent experiences with extremists. There are those 
who are recommending a national curriculum and a 
national testing program. I have heard it said a few 
times that the state and federal government should 
take over the responsibilites of operating public edu- 
cation in order to assure quality education for all. 
I do not agree with these people. Nor do I agree with 
those people at the other extreme who declare that 
localized foolishness would be preferable to centralized 
wisdom. 

It is interesting to note that even citizens most in 
favor of traditional local controls seldom resist deci- 
sions made by a central authority if they agree with 
those decisions. To my knowledge, few citizens have 
raised objections to the state requirements for a mini- 
mum school term of at least 180 days; minimum 
qualifications for all teachers; mandated financial 
accounting for the handling of public funds; earmark- 
ing funds for certain purposes such as teachers’ sala- 
ries, buildings, and transportation; or for prescribed 
procedures in appointing teachers. 

Furthermore, even though absolute local control is 


a thing of the past, people in communities today can ~ 


exercise very effective control over the decisions of 
state and federal agencies and even those of private 
organizations. ‘Today, more than ever before, modern 
communications media, well-organized citizen groups, 
and increased leisure time make it possible for citizens 
to participate in local, state, and national meetings 
and to assist in formulating policies that deal with 
education. 

Groups of citizens at the local level can wield 
much influence through legislators and administra- 
tors, not only in state government but also in federal 
legislation relating to education. 

In my opinion, this extension of the influence on 
education by the citizens in each community is the 
new and modern approach to local control. Even 
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financial assistance from state or federal agencies may 
be refused if the terms are contrary to the desires of 
local school officials. 


Wane then are trends as we move into the “search- 
ing sixties’? 

The mobility of our population has increased. In 
one year—1958-59—one million children moved from 
one geographic area of our country to another, one 
million moved from one state to another, and two 
million from one county to another. With this in- 
creased mobility, education is a matter of national 
concern. 

The variations which exist with regard to the 
ability of states to finance good education may be 
illustrated by these facts: The personal income per 
child of school age (5-17) in 1959 reached a national 
average of $8780. The average for Mississippi was 
$4045; at the top was Connecticut with $12,762. To 
cite another comparison, during 1958 the number of 
school-age children (5-17) per 1000 adults (ages 21- 
64) averaged nationally 470. In Mississippi, there 
were 612; in Connecticut, 413. 

Other comparisons would reveal similar variations. 
These facts compound the problem facing our nation 
today. 

The demands caused by national defense and inter- 
national rivalry are now accentuating the obsolescence 
of old patterns and practices in education. Ex-Senator 
William Benton of Connecticut, upon his return from 
Moscow six years ago, warned, “Russian education is 
a bigger threat than the hydrogen bomb.” President 
Kennedy recently declared, ‘““The human mind is our 
fundamental resource.” 

Under today’s conditions, can this nation afford 
to allow any geographical area to continue to take 
a pauper’s oath as the excuse for providing only 
mediocrity in education? Should there be any geo- 
graphical area in America where it is an educational 
liability for a child to be born and thereby be sen- 
tenced to poor or mediocre educational opportuni- 
ties? Can this nation afford to allow large segments 
of its potential citizens to grow up within a society 
that is indifferent to the values of excellent education 
and the very survival of America? 


L seems to me that the trends point to a realistic 
cooperative partnership of local, state, and federal 
governments in making possible quality education for 
all who can profit from such opportunities. This effort 
must of necessity provide for some desirable controls 
by all three divisions of government in the form of 
fiscal accounting and reporting. 

The initiative of local citizens to improve educa- 
tion at the grass-roots level must not be thwarted by 
any effort to provide financial assistance to local 
schools from state and federal sources. To those of 
us who have administrative responsibilities in educa- 
tion, the concept of local control believed by segments 
of our senior citizens is folklore and for some years 
has been outmoded. + + 
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ie year over 1600 new books for children were Gr 


published—books that form a powerful ally for 195 

any teacher, but especially for the teacher of so- ] 

cial studies, for so many of the books have a direct re- rea 
lationship to man and his environment. her 
One of the objectives of social-studies teaching is tai 
to pass on to each generation those knowledges, at- los 
titudes, and ideals that preserve the tradition and to 
transmit a culture even richer than that which was an 
handed down to the previous generation. Children’s cer 
books are of inestimable value in trying to reach this ap 
objective. be: 
wh 

Base of all, books can supplement the skeleton in- 
formation presented in a basic text or group of text- an 
books. Library books reinforce and corroborate such tai 
detailed data as climatic conditions, size and distribu- M: 
tion of population, location of cities, products and in- the 
dustries, or means of transportation. Furthermore, in Nc 
doing so, many books present the information in such cal 
a way that children put themselves into the story, re- an 
member the situation, and thus can recall the facts Ca 
when needed. Is1 

One book of this type is The Good Master, by Kate 
Seredy (Viking. 1935. $3.50), which tells the expe- m: 
riences of spoiled Kate from the city who goes to her Hi 
uncle’s farm in Hungary and there is gradually tamed cli 
by “the good master’ into a pleasant, capable young im 
lady. Another is The Wheel on the School by Mein- pr 
dert De Jong (Harper. 1954. $3), which describes the 
trials and tribulations of the children of Shora school mi 
as they pursue their search for a wheel so the storks m 
will build their nests once again in the town. 

Many of the fine series books currently available sti 
also contain factual information that is usually up to By 
date and in more detail than that in textbooks. Such stl 
books add credence to the facts presented in the books 
children use in regular classwork. or 

Second, children’s books provide more depth and Fc 
meaning than can be found in factual material—al- cl 
most a third dimension of reality. Books put the te 
breath of life into people who live in Africa, for ex- of 
ample, through stories like Reba Mirsky’s Thirty-One 
Brothers and Sisters (Follett. 1952. $2.95), Elizabeth pe 
Enright’s Kintu (out of print), or Norman Davis’ tc 
simple, charming stories of Pickin, that engaging as 
young son of the chief of the Mindinari (Pickin’s b 
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Great Adventure, 1950, and Pickin’s Treasure Hunt, 
1955. Walck. $2.75 each) . 

Books make the people of India and the Himalayas 
real through characters like Momo, the persevering 
heroine of Louise $. Rankin’s Daughter of the Moun- 
tains (Viking. 1949. $3), who eventually finds her 
lost dog Pempa after trailing him from her home 
to faraway Calcutta. She shares the universal loyalty 
and love of a master for his dog, and her real con- 
cern and singleness of purpose will be understood and 
appreciated by readers of many ages. Nepal and India 
become less far off to American children when a girl 
who loses her dog finds him again. 

Depth and meaning are provided by photographs 
and illustrations as well as by stories. Books that con- 
tain realistic and artistic photographs, such as those in 
My Village in Norway, by Tim and Sonia Gidal (Pan- 
theon. 1958. $3.50), bring the everyday life of a boy in 
Norway into the classroom, where American children 
can visualize what it might be like to live in his village 
and do what he does. (Other books written by the 
Gidals tell about everyday life in Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Israel, Ireland, India, and Australia.) 

Beautiful illustrations by artists like Ludwig Bemel- 
mans, M. Sasek, Hans Fischer, Fritz Eichenberg, or 
Howard Pyle not only create the charm and aura of 
distant lands and years gone by but also present vivid 
images, give lasting pleasure, and contribute to ap- 
preciation of other peoples. 

From such stories and pictures the child builds a 
mental mosaic that makes the experiences of others 
more meaningful to him. 

Third, children’s books can enrich social studies by 
stimulating existing interests and creating new ones. 
By providing many suggestions for reading, social 
studies arouses interests in a chain-reaction fashion. 

Suppose the topic is the Arctic, for example. Some- 
one might begin with Evelyn Stefansson’s Here Is the 
Far North (Scribner. 1957. $3.95) or Within the Cir- 
cle (Scribner. 1945. $3.95). These books lead to in- 
terest in reading biographies about such explorers 
of the North as Nansen, Amundsen, and Byrd. 

The biographies in turn stimulate reading about ex- 
peditions to Antarctica such as those led by Byrd and 
to stories about other exploits of the U.S. Navy, such 
as that of the Nautilus as told in Nautilus 90 North 
by William R. Anderson and Clay Blair, Jr. (World. 
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1959. $3.95) or First Under the North Pole, by 
William R. Anderson (World. 1959. $2.75) or to 
other stories of famous ships like the St. Roch, the 
first ship to sail the Northwest Passage west to east 
and to circumnavigate the continent of North Amer- 
ica. From these, the search might lead to other famous 
ships—the Constitution or the Olympia—and from 
there to a study of the movement of ice floes, or to 
the present day strategic importance of Alaska, which 
itself starts children off on another series. 


Books selected for children should meet the criteria 
of literary value: fine writing style, versatile and pre- 
cise vocabulary, interesting incidents, and an approach 
that is not condescending. In addition, books of his- 
torical fiction, biography, and stories of other lands 
must be accurate in fact and in implication. Biogra- 
phy should present the person in such a way that he 
emerges as a real individual, not a stereotyped figure. 
History should recreate the past with felicity and ob- 
jectivity so that the reader can envision with clarity 
what life long ago was like. Stories of other lands 
should present not only the holiday celebrations and 
bizarre customs, but a true picture of everyday life. 

Select not only the obvious books about historical 
periods or geographical areas or biographies of the 
great, but also the fairy tales and folklore that show 
the enduring and universal qualities of people. 

Once the books are available, put them where chil- 
dren cannot help noticing them. Saturate the en- 
vironment with books so that every child can find 
something he likes and wants to read. Help children 
choose books that they can read independently with 
no more than a little help over rough spots like proper 
names and technical vocabulary. Then give them 
time to read and time to share what they have found. 

Sharing can be done in many ways. The pupils 
might give an informal report, make an exhibit on 
one idea, or prepare a booklet. (One teacher had chil- 
dren read a “biography of the month’—the life story 
of someone whose birthday fell within the month—and 
then make a booklet about him.) The class might 
make a composite card file with candid comments 
explaining why books were recommended or not rec- 
ommended. Some pupils might enjoy giving a sales 
talk on a book they have read. 


These are just a few of many possible ideas for using 
children’s books to reinforce the textbook information 
in social studies, to build vivid, realistic images of 
added depth and meaning, and to extend the chil- 
dren’s interests to many areas. The reward comes to 
the teacher when some child looks up with reverent 
awe and exclaims, “I didn’t know they had things 


like this in books!” + & 


¢ For further information on this subject, see Chil- 
dren’s Books To Enrich the Social Studies for the 
Elementary Grades by Helen Huus. (1961. 196p. 
$2.50. Stock No. 49-832) National Council for the So- 
cial Studies, NEA. Order from NCSS. 
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Discipline enhances the counselor-student relationship, says 


KENNETH VENN, supervisor of counseling, San Diego, Califor- 


nia, city schools, a former teacher, counselor, and school social worker. 


‘ 


ANY articles and books say that there is no his- 
M torical precedent or theoretical justification for 

mixing guidance and discipline. Actually, how- 
ever, guidance and discipline have been mixing since 
the beginning of time. Both, for instance, have always 
been present in the parent-child relationship, and the 
first formal educational institutions for youth em- 
ployed counselors who didn’t spare the rod; in fact; 
they were called “the keepers of the rod.” And even in 
contemporary professional guidance, discipline has a 
well-established place. 

Whatever it is that we call “disciplining,” most 
counselors in the United States will probably say that 
they are doing it in one way or another. For the pur- 
poses of this article, however, disciplining is defined 
as helping the classroom teacher with all of his dis- 
ciplinary problems. It may consist of helping the 
teacher with a student who is continuously tardy to 
class. Or, it may involve setting certain limits to be- 
havior and facing students with the consequences of 
exceeding those limits. Other times, it may be recom- 
mending suspension or expulsion to the proper school 
administrative authorities. 

But, more to the point, disciplining means guidance 
in student self-discipline. It is part of the process of 
helping a student mature. The counselor may ac- 
complish this goal of student maturation through in- 
dividual interviews. He may also be equally effective 
in working to promote conditions in the school com- 
munity that lessen the need for disciplinary referrals. 
In either capacity, school discipline is of direct con- 
cern to the counselor. 


One theory of guidance starts with the assumption 
that guidance is the process of individualizing the in- 
structional program of the school.’To this end, coun- 
selors are supposed to help teachers promote the intel- 
lectual, social, emotional, and moral development of 
each and every student. It is only proper, therefore, 
for the teacher and the counselor to work together to 
help students better predict the consequences of their 
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behavior, assume responsibility for their conduct, and 
experience the personal sense of well-being that comes 
with moral maturity. 

Another theoretical justification for counselors who 
discipline students may be found in the renewed em- 
phasis placed on helping students with their superego 
formation, with their character development, and with 
their problems of ego identity in a rapidly changing 
culture. This contemporary trend in psychotherapy is 
consistent with the traditional counseling goal of try- 
ing to help students become better citizens and more 
effective persons. Helping every student become a re- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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a significant concern of all who help boys and 
girls achieve maturity. Good discipline must be 
) undergirded by certain important guidance principles: 
; emphasis on understanding causes of problem behavior 
rather than on responding to symptoms; emphasis on 
preventive factors rather than on corrective ones; em- 
phasis on guidance of the individual to free him for 
learning rather than on demanding unquestioning 
obedience. Thus, it would be difficult to argue that 
the school counselor should not be involved in school 
i discipline. A strong case can be made, however, for 
defining and delimiting the nature of his involvement. 


| HE nature and pervasiveness of discipline make it 
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In perceiving his role, the skilled school counselor 
sometimes sees himself as attorney for the defense in 
some problem situations. Or, he may see himself in an 
explanatory or supporting role similar to that of a 
chaplain. In other cases, he may see himself as the 
diagnostician of an obscure disease which defies treat- 
ment until a plausible cause is established. But, he 
does not see himself as a punitive disciplinarian. 

Take the case of Joe, tenth grader in a Midwestern 
school of suburban population. He had a habit of 
throwing erasers in his English classroom. The teacher 
put him on detention, but this failed to have more 
than a temporary effect. Joe was reported to the 
principal, who exacted further disciplinary measures 
and finally made a referral to the school counselor. 

After the counselor gained Joe’s confidence by re- 
specting his rights as an individual and by showing 
that there would be no judgments passed or sentences 
executed, the boy began to talk freely about himself. 
It developed that this misbehavior always occurred 
during the short study periods held each day in his 
English class. He realized that the lack of personal 
communication at these times made him so uneasy 
that he felt compelled to do something to get the group 
stirred up. 

As the story came out, the counselor discovered that 
the boy’s basic problem was loneliness. Going back into 
Joe’s early childhood, the counselor found that the 
boy’s father had worked a night shift and that his 
mother, being lonely herself, had taken Joe every- 
where she went, even awakening him to accompany 
her to the grocery store or to pick up his father at 
work. 

Counselor: Couldn’t she have hired a babysitter? 

Joe: (Slowly and with real insight) Sure, I suppose 
so, for me, but then she wouldn’t have had anybody 
with her. 

The mother had transferred her loneliness to the 
child, and the result had appeared as overt misbe- 
havior in a tenth-grade English study period. No 
(Continued on page 49) 
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Discipline enhances... 


(Continued from page 46) 


sponsible citizen presents g¥eater problems today than 
ever before. It is inconceivable that counselors should 
be asked to sit back and watch others, often less quali- 
fied than they, take over full responsibility for student 
control and character development in the modern 
school. 

Certainly, a major part of training for citizenship 
is what can be called disciplinary counseling. It should 
be made plain, however, that the counselor, as he 
handles disciplinary referrals, is neither the punisher 
nor the forgiver. Instead, he tries to make the act of 
disciplining a realistic learning experience in be- 
havioral improvement—in other words, effective and 
lasting. 

For a better insight into effective disciplinary 
counseling, observe what has been going on in one 
secondary school. A few years ago the two vice-princi- 
pals handled all classroom disciplinary referrals, a 
full-time job for both of them. Upon recommendation 
of faculty committees studying discipline, major re- 
sponsibility for classroom disciplinary referrals was 
given to the counselors. Within two years there were 
seventy per cent fewer disciplinary referrals. A corol- 
lary phenomenon was the dramatic drop in the juve- 
nile-delinquency rate in the community. 

When counselors became involved in the discipli- 
nary function of the school, they were able to: 

@ Have more and longer interviews per disciplinary 
referral than did the vice-principal 

@ Spend more time than vice-principals working 
with teachers in the solution of disciplinary problems 

@ Have more and longer contacts with parents of 
the students who were referred to them 

@ Be more accessible to teachers, students, and 
parents 

@ Do more than had been done previously in co- 
ordinating school and community efforts to deal with 
students who had behavioral problems 

@ Take an increased interest and make more con- 
tributions in curriculum and administrative activities 
associated with promoting good scholarship and citi- 
zenship than they had before ; 

@ Blend discipline into the total guidance function. 

Because disciplinary referrals took time away from 
other important duties, these counselors looked for 
ways to prevent them from arising. They soon dis- 
covered that disciplinary referrals decreased as they 
worked to improve human relationships in the school 
community. They found that they could recruit the 
help of teachers, students, and parents. They also dis- 
covered that putting emphasis on developing the 
strengths of children paid bigger dividends than focus- 
ing only on remedying the children’s weaknesses. In 
other words, counselors found disciplinary counseling 
to be, in reality, a part of good guidance. 


Dw disciplining hurt the counselors’ relatidriships 
with students? Although this is the first question usual- 
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ly asked, it is really a silly one. Mothers, teachers, and 
clergymen have long demonstrated that good discipline 
does not diminish one’s ability to establish effective 
relationships. Any professional person who works in 
mental hospitals, probation offices, juvenile homes, or 
other similar institutions will state that disciplining 
does not destroy his ability to relate effectively with 
youth. 

When a counselor helps a child with an attend- 
ance problem, sets limits on his behavior, or calls his 
parents when he transgresses those limits, he has en- 
tered into what can be a most constructive counseling 
relationship. In addition, it is only through the disci- 
plinary-counseling relationship that some students 
(often the ones who are most in need of help) can be 
reached. V 

Without assuming the disciplinary function, a coun- 
selor is dealing with something less than the whole 
child in the school setting, and his total effectiveness 
with all children is limited to that extent. When 
disciplinary counseling is added to the total guidance 
function, counselors must broaden their techniques of 
working with people and extend their personal com- 
passion. When this happens, more students, not fewer, 
are likely to seek the help of the counselor. 

,~. Another question frequently asked relates to the 


‘ problem of confidentiality. Some people are concerned 


that confidentiality between student and counselor is 
lost when the counselor disciplines. Such people fail 
to realize that it is not only ill-advised but impossible 
for counselors and pupils to maintain confidential 
relationships. Counselors are accountable to teachers, 
administrators, parents, and the board of education. 
The counselor who tries to withhold information is 
soon recognized as irresponsible by students, parents, 
and staff, no matter how well-meaning he is. By con- 
trast, the counselor who deals openly and honestly 
with everyone soon earns the respect that makes for 
\a constructive counselor-pupil relationship. 

\ If a counselor chooses to divorce himself from the 
disciplinary function, then he must define counseling 
as a doctor-patient relationship and identify himself 
as a psychotherapist. He should also lower the number 
of students he sees to one per hour. If, by contrast, a 
counselor chooses to be a responsible member of the 
school staff helping his fellow educators, he will work 
to bring about a more ideal school community in 
which all students are helped to grow and mature. He 
will be less concerned with uncovering repressed causes 
of misbehavior than he will be with developing ob- 
servable strengths of character. When a student needs 
a psychologist, a social worker, or a psychiatrist to treat 
his behavioral problems, such a counselor will have 
the wisdom to refer the student to one rather than try 
to be one. 

The wise counselor will choose the growth-promo- 
tional role as the one most effective for him. He will 
accept disciplinary counseling as an essential part of 
this role. Also, he will discover, if he hasn’t already 
done so, that disciplining will even enhance the coun- 
selor-student relationship. + + 
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Discipline interferes eee (Continued from page 47) 


amount of detention or stiffer discipline could have 
solved the basic maladjustment; but as Joe talked 
things out with the counselor as his sounding board, 
he began to see what had been bothering him and 
started groping toward self-discipline. 


Tue above case study illustrates a fundamental 
guideline in counseling. The school counselor _is con- 
cerned with cause rather than effect. His aim is to get 
at the roots of maladjustment rather than‘to deal with 
the obvious symptoms. Within the accepting, non- 
punitive climate of the counseling office, the individual 
pupil begins to strive toward self-improvement and 
self-discipline. 

The trained school counselor, of course, recognizes 
his own limitations. Faced with problems that seem 
beyond his capacities, he makes immediate and neces- 
sary referrals to other specialists. He does not attempt 
to be manipulative nor does he have the mistaken im- 
pression that he can solve all the troubles of the uni- 
verse in a ten-minute interview. In short, he is very 
different from the efficiency-expert, disciplinary-mind- 
ed counselor described by a high-school girl in this 
rather bitter comment: 


At our school, the counselor spends most of his time ar- 
ranging our lives for us and brushing us out of the office so 
he can arrange all the rest of the lives in school. He manip- 
ulates us as if we were a set of checkers, and he was play- 
ing a game with God. If President Kennedy called on him 
for help, he’d solve the international situation: Put the 
whole world on detention, double the homework assign- 
ment, and get evervthing under his thumb. What young 
people like me are afraid of is that it’s going to be an old 
thumb like his that pushes the panic button and turns us 
all radioactive. 


Perhaps the counselor portrayed above was so 
bogged down in administrative details, such as attend- 
ance enforcement and other disciplinary functions 
alien to the counseling program, that circumstances 
forced him to become_authoritarian and mechanical 
in his contacts with students. At any rate, it seems ap- 
parent that the girl saw no benefit in counseling that 
pontificated and used discipline as a club. 


Ar this point, it should be indicated once again 
that the effective school counselor does not disassociate 
himself from discipline; he has a role and function to 
carry out both before and after corrective discipline 
has been imposed upon an individual. 

Briefly, the school counselor’s function before disci- 
plinary action is largely of a preventive nature. He 
tries to communicate to the pupils his faith that 
youngsters will operate in positive directions if given 
a fair opportunity. He expresses his belief, not in the 
infection of badness as expressed in the analogy of 
the bad apple spoiling the rest of the barrel, but in the 
affection of goodness. He shows respect for the pupil’s 
dignity and separate identity. 
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The other step in counseling prior to punitive disci- 
pline is to explain alternatives to the pupil in much 
the same way that they are pointed out in occupa- 
tional and educational matters. Just as the pupil must 
be told that unless he takes certain subjects and makes 
certain grades he won’t have much chance to get 
into certain jobs or schools of higher learning, so must 
he be told the consequences of disobeying rules. 

The school counselor must also be ready to accept 
the possibility that even when the consequences have 
been pointed out, the pupil may decide to disobey the 
rules anyway. Should this result, the counselor be- 
comes neither judge nor executioner. 

Irrespective of innermost feelings, he adheres 
Strictly to professional ethics and to school policy. 
When rules are flouted, the general welfare of the stu- 
dent body must be safeguarded. Neither an informer 
(except in extreme situations involving great danger 
to self or others) nor an apprentice principal (except 
when he confuses his role), he recognizes that it is the 
administrator's duty to carry out punishment and 
enforce discipline, 

The counselor’s responsibility is to give the ad- 
ministrator all available information about the indi- 
vidual to provide the basis for making a fair judgment 
for a course of action. Should the administrator refer 
a student for counseling, the counselor’s appropriate 
role is to attempt to help the student achieve greater 
self-understanding, accept the consequences of his be- 
havior, and profit from experience. 


A STATEMENT from the textbook, Pupil Personnel 
and Guidance Services (1961. McGraw. $6.50) , coau- 
thored by one of the writers of this article, sums up 
why it is inadvisable for counselors to have punitive 
responsibilities: 


The relationship of discipline and attendance enforce- 
ment to the function of the secondary-school counselor is a 
subject of considerable controversy. For the most part,*pro- 
fessional counselor educators believe that assigning the 
counselor responsibility for these two activities interferes 
with his counseling work. Nevertheless, many schoo] ad- 
ministrators continue to assign this action with the premise 
that students who are in trouble because of infractions of 
the rules regarding behavior or attendance are in need of 
counseling. 

The usual counterargument is that the enforcement of 
rules is an administrative rather than a counseling function; 
therefore, the counselor should be assigned to work with 
these students only after the administrator has decided upon 
and enforced whatever disciplinary action is thought suit- 
able. If this method is used, the counselor is then free to 
explore with the student in a nonjudicial and nonpunitive 
fashion the reasons for his maladaptive behavior and the 
possibilities for changes in attitudes. In any event, the ex- 
tent to which a person attempting to serve as counselor 
represents an authoritarian threat to his counselee will have 
a profound influence on what the counselee will be willing 
to share with him. 

At the present time, many schools assign their discipline 
and attendance functions to a dean or subadministrator, 
thereby leaving the counselor free to perform the functions 
for which he has special training. # 
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were screaming about a spider on Janet’s desk; 

the boys were dropping snowballs in the turtle 
pond; the custodian wanted to know why I had parked 
my car by the delivery entrance; the principal was 
asking for last week’s attendance report. 

At that precise moment, a bundle of flannel and 
wool appeared in the doorway and announced it was 
going to die unless somebody took its snowsuit off. 
Its fur hat was bound to its head by a wool scarf 
which was tucked tightly down under the jacket. The 
jacket was wedged under the suspenders of the snow 
pants, which were tucked into two shiny red boots, 
whose buckles were stuck. 

I hoisted the creature to a table top and began to 
work on the buckles. I broke a fingernail, a hair pin, 
and the points of my scissors. 

“I’m going to faint,” said the bundle of flannel 
and wool. 

I pulled off the boots and spattered my skirt with 
mud. The custodian came back and said my car was 
blocking the milk truck. I got my purse and gave him 
the car keys. 

“You’re not hurrying fast enough,” said a voice 
from under the coonskin cap. 

I got the suspenders off and the snow pants and 
started to work on the jacket, which had been pinned 
at the collar from underneath. Someone opened the 
window and an icy blast scattered the attendance 
sheets on my desk. I rushed to pick them up and 
stopped a boy who was going to fry Janet’s spider on 
the radiator. 

“Only one more minute and I will be dead,” said 
the bundle of flannel and wool. Finally the jacket 
came off; the mittens came off; the scarf came off; 
the coonskin cap came off. There stood a pupil from 
across the hall. 

“Thank you,” he said, collecting his garments. “I 
couldn’t ask my teacher. She was feeding the fish.” 
—PHYLLIS REYNOLDS TEDESCO 


|" nine o'clock bell had just rung. The girls 
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who uses the means 
at hand to help her pupils develop 
qualities of good citizenship is Frances 
Curb of Fort Sill Post Children’s 
School in Arkansas. Her sixth graders 
had just completed reading a series of 
stories featuring such qualities of 
character as neighborliness, sportsman- 
ship, and courage. 

As the culminating activity of the 
unit, the pupils (divided into groups) 
highlighted in various ways incidents 
and indivduals showing the qualities 
about which they had been reading. 
One group used newspaper clippings 
and pictures illustrating desirable char- 
acter traits; another compiled bio- 
graphical sketches of courageous in- 
dividuals; still another held a_ panel 
discussion of problems and situations 
involving honesty, fairness, and similar 
qualities. 


A_ teacher 


Setting up a book store in your 
classroom makes a refreshing change 
from the usual written book reports 
for junior high-school pupils, accord- 
ing to Irene Sherwood, head of the 
English Department in the Duxbury 
(Massachusetts) High School. She says 
the device is especially good in Decem- 
ber when customers are presumably 
shopping for Christmas presents. 

On book-report day, students bring 
in their outside reading assignment 
books to class and arrange them on a 
large table simulating the counter in 
a bookstore. A student, acting as cus- 
tomer, browses among the books and 
selects one. An alert “salesman” (the 
pupil who has read the book) steps up 
to help the customer. 

Questions are asked and answered 
about the type of book, plot line, 
outstanding characters, kind of end- 
ing, ability of author as writer, suit- 
ability for Aunt Margaret or younger 
brother, and so on. All members of 
the class have an opportunity to act 
as both customer and salesman. 


Ready-made teaching situations lie 
all about us, reminds Warren G. Cutts, 
specialist for reading in the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. He cites an example 
of creative teaching where one imag- 
inative teacher seized an opportunity 
to enrich the concept of beauty for her 
pupils. 
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Outside her classroom windows lay 
a panorama of winter’s beauty—white 


sloping lawn, frozen lake, thicket 
of evergreens and hardwoods with 
branches bending under new-fallen 


snow. Over one windowpane, the 
teacher Scotch-taped dark construction 
paper. Beneath a peep-hole through 
which each child could look, she placed 
the caption: “A Wintry Scene.” 

Her pupils could never forget a 
concept of beauty so simply, yet imag- 
inatively, taught. 


Tours through the Cleveland Muse- 
um of Art inspired Ruth Emrich’s 
fifth-grade class, Conventry School, 
Cleveland Heights, to make burlap 
hangings for wall decorations. Thirty- 
six-inch material was cut in twenty- 
inch widths, sides hemmed, and _ two- 
inch hems turned at top and bottom 
(the selvage edges) for dowel rods. 

The children had a choice of colors 
and wide choice of subjects. They 
leafed through reference books and 
magazines for ideas and sought guid- 
ance from the school art consultants. 
They first planned their hangings on 
newsprint the same size and drew de- 
signs large enough for the allotted 
space. 

After patterns were approved, pu- 
pils cut them out, placed them on the 
burlap, and traced them with white 
chalk. Then, they basted their de- 
signs, cut from various suitable ma- 
terials, to the burlap and appliqued 
edges with yarn. Some made their 
entire design with yarn; all worked in 
three colors. 

When the hangings were completed, 
half-inch dowel rods were placed in 
top and bottom hems and screws eyes 
attached to the top rod for hanging. 


Comparison in choice of design of 
the two sexes was interesting. Boys 
made masculine figures—a guitar play- 
er, a Mexican dancer, a clown; girls 
made feminine figures—an Egyptian 


woman, girl with balloons, ballet 
dancers. 
Ninth-grade_ students in __ social- 


studies classes of the F. E. Bellows 
High School, in Mamaroneck, New 
York, used their community as a 
laboratory to learn practical lessons 
of citizenship. At the request of the 
League of Women Voters, they called 
on 2400 families in the Rye Neck 
School District to help with the reg- 
istration of voters. 

Prior to their spirited door-to-door 
campaign, the students spent two days 
learning about registration methods. 
Wilma W. Jubert, their teacher, said 
they became “authorities” on absentee 
ballots, naturalization papers, and reg- 
istration requirements. 

On the day before registration 
started, the students set out with 
registration forms, explained to new 
families the qualifications of a voter 
in New York State, told them where to 
find the polls, and instructed them 
about absentee balloting. 

The students felt this learning ex- 
perience was better than studying a 
textbook about registration and voting. 


English voices and sounds have been 
heard in Mary Woodrich’s fourth- 
grade classroom in Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio, ever since she started exchang- 


ing tapes with a teacher in England 


who wrote to ‘Teachers’ Trading 
Post” (March 1960) asking for such 


an exchange with teachers in this 
country. “All of us asked questions,” 
said Miss Woodrich of their first tape 
recording: How do you play cricket? 


Do you take a difficult exam when 
you are eleven? Have you seen the 
Queen? 


Her pupils are learning now about 
Wimbourne St. Giles, an ancient vil- 
lage of rural England, whose history 





Some of the completed hangings from Coventry School. 


goes back before Christian history 
started; about milk and “biscuit” at 
ten; about “studying sums” and “do- 
ing lines;” about “second’ry” school 
exams; and about the visit of the 
Queen to the home of Lord Salisbury, 
which is near the village. 

Voices and inflections of the Eng- 
lish children are different, but their 
recording shows they have much the 
same likes and dislikes as American 
children. “Our appetites are whetted,” 
the Ohio teacher says. “We want to 
make more friends this way and hear 
voices and sounds from other faraway 
places.” 


From a tape recording, junior high- 
school students in New Zealand and 
South Africa are learning what the 
students in Junior High School, 
Englewood, New Jersey, think about 
such subjects as segregation, the 
United Nations, colonialism, and even 
dating. In return, the Englewood 
students hope to receive the opinion 
of youth of these lands either on tape 
or in writing. 

The project, called “Tapex,” started 
last spring when students in the Engle- 
wood school wondered what students 
in other countries think of interna- 
tional affairs, religion, social customs, 
and similar subjects. At the suggestion 
of their principal, Theodore Davis, 
they wrote letters to a score of junior 
high schools around the world and 
offered to exchange opinions. Now, 
the exchange is under way with high 
schools in Delhi, India; Jerusalem, 
Israel; Liberia; Winnipeg, Canada; 
and Malolos, Philippines. 


* Two pen pal organizations listed 
in “Teachers’ Trading Post” in the Oc- 
tober issue of the NEA JourNAL have 
withdrawn from the program, accord- 
ing to the compiler of the listing, 
NEA’s Committee on International 
Relations: 

Dyer’s Pen-Pal Service Organiza- 
tion, R.F.D. 3, Seguin, Texas. 

Youth Pen Pal Exchange, Box 6993, 
Washington 20, D.C. 


Out in Aztec, New Mexico, a good 
school newspaper is attracting favor- 
able attention. The Aztec Siren pub- 
lished by the McCoy Elementary School 
and staffed by the pupils and Curn C. 
Harvey, faculty sponsor, won columns 
of praise in the Congressional Record 
last year for the Siren’s special edi- 
tion on conservation with guest edi- 
torial by former Interior Secretary 
Fred Seaton. 

“A paper that helps to make a good 
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NEW NEA 
PUBLICATIONS 





Te following new publications may 
be ordered from the NEA or its de- 
partments, as indicated, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Business and Economic Education 
for the Academically Talented Stu- 
dent. Sets forth need for the effective 
teaching of basic economic under- 
standings at the high-school level for 
able students. 1961. 80p. $1. Stock 
No. 50-113. Project on the Academi- 
cally Talented Student in cooperation 
with the United Business Education 
Assn. Order from Pub. Sales. 

Educational Organization, Admin- 
istration, and Finance, Oct. Review of 
Educational Research. Summary of 
significant research on this subject 
that has appeared in the last three 
years. 1961. 96p. $2. Stock No. 4-667. 
American Educational Research Assn. 

Four-Year-Old Kindergartens by 
Leona E. Fischer. Keeping Up with 
Early Education, newsletter. Survey of 
status of kindergartens for four-year- 
olds. 1961. 4p. Single copy 25¢. Stock 
No. 28-901. Dept. of Elementary-Kin- 
dergarten-Nursery Education. Order 
from Pub. Sales. 

Growth, Development, and Learn- 
ing, Dec. 1961 Review of Educational 


school better” puts out special editions 
from time to time and sponsors all 
sorts of good works among the pupils 
—good citizenship, safety education, 
junior police organization. 


A book to recommend to parents 
who ask “How can I help my child 
at home?” is Virginia Warren’s new 
book, Tested Ways To Help Your 
Child Learn (Prentice-Hall, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey). The first 
chapter points out many ways to pre- 
pare a child emotionally and men- 
tally for school. 

The book offers hundreds of differ- 
ent activities and projects that boost 
learning in various subject areas. 
Many of them are good ideas for 
classroom as well as home use. One 
chapter describes 215 educational toys, 
records, and games and tells where 
they may be obtained. 


Edna H. Crittenden believes that 
teachers should make thrifty use of 


Research. Summary of significant re- 
search on this subject that has ap- 
peared during the last three years. 
$2. Stock No. 4-668. AERA. 

NEA Research Bulletin. Articles on 
teachers’ salaries, changes in popula- 
tion, supply and demand of college 
teachers, financing a college education. 
insurance programs for teachers, and 
state sick leave laws. Oct. 1961. 32p. 
60¢. Stock No. 44-640. Research Div. 
Order from Pub. Sales. 

Other Lands, Other Peoples by 
Elizabeth M. Thompson. (Rev. edit.) 
Provides basic information on 107 
countries in all parts of the world— 
Europe, the Middle East, Asia, Latin 
America, and Africa, including the 
new states. 1961. 240p. $1.50. Stock 
No. 21-104. Committee on Internatl. 
Relations. Order from Pub. Sales. 

School Health Practices in the 
United States. Reports of school health 
programs in 23 states offer detailed 
and descriptive information on cur- 
rent practices. 1961. 240p. $2. Stock 
No. 24-100.14. American Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation. 

Statistics of Local School Systems, 
1960-61. ERS Circular No. 4, 1961. 
Presents data (for each of 526 school 
districts) pertaining to expenditures 
per pupil, number of teaching posi- 
tions, resignations during the year as 
a per cent of teaching positions, and 
salary ranges. 26p. $1. Stock No. 21- 
943. Educational Research Service. 
Order from Pub. Sales. cs a 


materials which can be found in “their 
own backyards.” She took her fifth 
and sixth graders on a science walk 
near the school grounds of the Charles- 
ton Elementary School, Wellsboro, 
Pennsylvania. They brought back 
weeds and grasses, sorted them, and— 
with the help of the encyclopedia 
and reference books—identified them. 
The children made other uses of 
their experience: for English, thev 
wrote compositions about their walk, 
and for art, they painted some of the 
specimens and used them as winter 
decorations for their classroom. 


To teachers at all levels: This is 
your regular feature for idea swapping. 
What classroom problems would you 
like to see discussed in this column? 
What are your favorite classroom- 
tested procedures? Let’s trade ideas. 
Please send succinct statements to 
“Teachers’ Trading Post.” None can 
be returned. NEA Journat, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. # # 
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LCOHOLISM, as a public health problem, is out- 
ranked in its devastation only by mental illness, 


cardio-vascular disease, and cancer, the U.S. 
Public Health Service tells us. There is therefore a 
pressing need for understanding alcohol and _ its 
effects in today’s society. It is a topic that needs to 
be understood by the boys and girls in our schools. 

But teaching about alcohol is difficult, for how can 
teachers present a subject about which many of them 
know little or nothing—a subject obscured by mis- 
information, emotional dogma, and false concepts? 
How does the teacher, using texts that gloss over the 
subject in a page or two, inform his class? Where 
does he go for the factual information he needs? 

Further, how can this information be presented to 
pupils at various grade levels? How can the facts 
about alcohol be taught so that as the student reaches 
the age when he is confronted with the questions of 
drinking or not drinking he can make a reasonable 
choice? 

The Physical Education and Health Department 
at Northwestern University recently took a first step 
toward answering these questions. The university, 
working with the Division of Alcoholism of the 
Illinois Department of Welfare, designed a_ post- 
graduate course in alcohol education. (Illinois re- 
quires, as do most states, teaching about alcohol in 
its public schools.) 


Tae university found the Division of Alcoholism a 
willing partner in the venture. It has long been the 
division’s conviction that preventing the growth of 
alcoholism lies in classroom education. 

The division furnished speakers, instructors, text 
materials, and visual aids, and paid half the tuition 
fee for each teacher who enrolled in the pioneer 
course. The classes were held during the evenings 
for thirteen weeks at a high school near the univer- 
sity. Thirty-five men and women made up the first 
class—teachers in grade schools, a junior high-school 
teacher, two science teachers, two public health 
nurses, and two social workers. 

The curriculum was divided into three phases. The 
first phase covered the history of beverage alcohol, its 
physiology and its effects on the central nervous 
system, and some aspects of alcohol-induced behavior. 

The second phase examined the nature of alcohol 
problems, physiological and _ psychological theories 
about alcoholism, sociological approaches to the 
clisease, and attitudes about drinking. Teen-age drink- 
ing and industrial problems caused by alcoholism 
were covered in this phase. 

The final part of the course dealt with the treat- 
ment of alcoholism—the Public Health Service’s role, 
the approach used*by Alcoholics Anonymous, and the 
work of public institutions, community clinics, and 
hospitals. Also discussed were education about alco- 
hol and alcoholism, current research on alcoholism, 
and the activities and responsibilities of local, state, 
and federal governments. 

During the course, attention was focused on the 
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WALTER GREGG, chairman, Physi- 
cal Education and Health Department, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ilinois. 


Teaching 
About 


Aleohol 


kinds of questions that might well come up in teach- 
ing about alcohol: Why do some people drink 
heavily, others rarely, others not at all? What, if any, 
are the physical and psychological risks young people 
take when they experiment with drinking? How does 


a person become an alcoholic and how can he be 
helped? 


Mosr of those taking the course admitted that until 
they had listened to the experts during the course, 
they had no idea of the cultural patterns of drinking, 
the effects of alcoholism, the disease concept of 
alcoholism, and the relation of alcohol to personality. 

There was unanimous agreement among those who 
took the course that present textbooks brush off the 
subject too quickly and too superficially. “It’s time 
the publishers developed the parts of textbooks deal- 
ing with alcohol so that all teachers can become 
acquainted with the size and importance of the sub- 
ject,” a student commented. 

Others who attended the classes emphasized the 
value of such courses. “For the first time I know 
what to talk about in lessons on alcohol,” one student 
said. “Before this, alcohol education was just a vague 
concept to me; now it is something as concrete as 
education about food, sleep, and exercise.” 


As more and more teachers take university courses 
and in-service education courses on alcohol, under- 
standing of the importance of this subject will spread. 
Alcohol and alcoholism are topics concerned directly 
with human beings and human problems. More 
training in teaching about alcohol will aid in the 
solution of the problems alcohol presents. ++ 


¢ An annotated listing of resource materials for use 
in education about alcohol will appear in the Jan- 
uary 1962 issue of the Journal of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, published by the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, a department of the NEA. 
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4 s usual, Helen Roberts sensed, rather than saw, 
q A that Barbara Duffey was waiting for her atten- 
* tion. This time, however, the teacher had a 
" legitimate excuse for not turning immediately to 
Barbara. Peter, who had put his left boot on his right 
foot, was prancing around the room and distracting 
the other children of the fourth grade from the task 
of putting on their own coats and galoshes. 

“Peter! If you please!” 

Helen tried determinedly to strike a compromise 
between impatience and permissiveness. She did 
want to keep the atmosphere cheerful even in the 
last turbulent two minutes before the Christmas holi- 
days, but she was éager to get home to her own family. 

Peter gave her an impish grin, kicked vigorously, 


DEANNE NAYLOR, a free-lance writ- 


er and former elementary-school teacher. 


and sent the boot sailing dangerously near a window 
pane. The near miss had a generally sobering effect, 
and Helen had to overcome once more her reluctance 
to look at the little girl waiting near her desk. 

“Barbara, the barbarian,’ one of the more preco- 
cious children had dubbed her almost the first day 
she came to school. She was a child whose dresses 
were always stained with dirt and food, whose hair 
was always matted and uncombed, whose thin, grubby 
legs disappeared into shabby Oxfords so much too big 
for her that they were obviously hand-me-downs from 
some other family. Helen had wondered more than 
once about Fred Duffey, knowing only vaguely that 
he cleaned stables at race tracks, moving from state 
to state as his work required, dragging his uncared- 
for and apparently unloved little daughter with 
him. 

“What is it, Barbara?” Helen asked, trying hard 
not to think what the child’s Christmas would be 
like. 

“My Dad sent you a note. I forgot to give it to you 
sooner.” 

As Barbara came closer to thrust the note toward 
her, Helen thought once more, “I must get over 
my habit of trying not to breathe when she’s around.” 

Unfolding the crumpled scrap of paper, she read 
Fred Duffey’s penciled scrawl: “I will be gone two 
weeks an its vacation so my girl will be by herself. 
Can you take her to the Children’s Home after school 
taday—its so far to walk an she has lost her boots.” 

“Do you know what this note says?” Helen asked. 

Barbara nodded with complete unconcern. 
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“Have you been to the Home before?” 

Barbara nodded again. “If you drop me off at the 
corner by the statue, I could walk the rest.” 

Helen bit her lips a moment, then she said, “All 
right, put your books away and pick up your crayons, 
and then we'll go.” 


Tre room was empty now except for the girl and her 
teacher. While Barbara began to assemble her scat- 
tered crayons, Helen stood staring down at her desk. 
Could Fred Duffey have cunningly foreseen how she 
would react to his daughter's situation? Or did he 
actually think a teacher could callously drop his 
child at the Children’s Home a few days before 
Christmas? 

Then she faced the real questions. Did she dare 
take Barbara home with her? To be perfectly frank, 
could she stand to have the girl in the intimacy of her 
home for two weeks? How would her children feel 
about having a dirty, sullen little stranger intrude 
upon the happiest time of their year? What would 
Wallace say if she did bring Barbara home? What 
would he say if she didn’t? 

That settled it. She closed her desk drawer with 
a bang and gave Barbara a sudden smile, “How would 
you like to spend Christmas at our house?” 

Barbara bent to pick up a crayon, and Helen could 
not see her face, but her voice was as flat as ever. 
“It don’t make any difference. I could walk from the 
statue.” 

Helen swallowed her quickly surging annoyance, 
and tried again, lying valiantly. “We'd like very 
much to have you come, Barbara. I think you’d have 
a lot of fun with Susan and Mike. They're a little 
younger than you are, of course, but you could have 
fun together anyway!” 

Still stuffing broken crayons into the box, Barbara 
seemed only to have half-heard. “Okay,” she said at 
last. “But you better call Mrs. Cary—that’s our land- 
lady—and tell her. ‘The Home always. does when I get 
there. Number’s Oakdale 7-7759.” 

So the father has established some chain of re- 
sponsibility, Helen thought as she went to the office 
to make the call. 


Au the way home, Barbara sat silently with her 
arms clasped tightly around the paper bag with the 
clothing she’d brought to school that. morning. A 
pitiful lot, Helen thought, to last a child for two 
weeks. Helen did not try to make conversation because 
she was absorbed in driving through the snow that 
had begun to fall heavily again. 

In the carport, she could hear the sound of feet 
thudding inside the house as Mike and Susan raced to 
meet her at the kitchen door. At the sight of 


Barbara, their mouths dropped wide, and Helen, ~~ 


guiding the visitor ahead of her, spoke quickly. 
“Guess what? I've brought Barbara and she’s going 
to stay with us for two whole weeks!” 


Then as Wallace came into the kitchen with the. = 


















remains of a broken ornament in the dustpan, “This 
is Mr. Roberts, my husband, Barbara. Barbara’s fath- 
er had to go out of town, Wallace, so I invited her to 
spend the Christmas vacation with us.” 

Husband looked at wife, piecing together in a 
flash the fragments she’d given him in the past about 
this pupil—the girl who didn’t know how to use a 
handkerchief; the girl who went for a week with a 
broken finger before someone discovered it; the girl 
who squirmed uncomfortably when Helen once called 
her “dear.” 

“Well,” he said slowly as he shook the dustpan 
over the wastebasket. “We'll really have a good time 
this year, won’t we, kids?’”’ Then he looked back to 
Helen. “It’s time we did some sharing.” 


Ano share they did—doggedly, day after day. Even 
the children shared from the outset and without too 
much coaching. 

After supper, Mike got out his checkerboard and 
asked Barbara to play, but she shook her head in- 
differently, and tried to efface herself even more 
among the pillows on the couch. 

But she couldn’t hide her knees. Mike and Susan 
had sprawled on the floor and started their own 
game of checkers when Susan, waiting for Mike to 
play, looked up at Barbara and let out an involun- 
tary gasp, “Boy, are her knees dirty!” 

“We're all going to clean up tonight,” Helen said 
matter-of-factly. “We're all going to take baths and 
have shampoos.” 

“But you just washed my hair!” Mike protested. 

“We'll wash it again,” his mother said firmly, add- 
ing gaily, “We’re going to see who can make the most 
suds.” 

And a bath and shampoo did make Barbara more 
bearable, even if they couldn’t take the bruises off 
her legs or do anything for her two dark front teeth. 

In place of the usual bedtime story, Helen got 
out the portfolio of Nativity pictures she’d collected 
through the years, and for the first time Barbara’s 
face took on some expression. When Helen, holding 
the pictures up one by one, came to “The Gift of the 
Magi,” Barbara said with sudden decision and inten- 
sity, “I like that the best. I wish my Dad could see it.” 

“Then take it home with you,” Helen said. “I can 
easily get another for us.” But as she handed over 
the picture, she could not help wondering what Fred 
Duffey would say when presented with it—or whether 
he’d say any thing at all. 

And so the sharing went on. Wallace even took 
pains to work the little guest into all the family 
shots he took of the tree at various stages of its 
decoration, the hanging of the stockings on Christmas 
Eve, the opening of the presents on Christmas morn- 
ing. And Barbara seemed to have as many packages 
as Susan and Mike. “Santa” had left her a new brace- 
let and necklace set, a jeweled hairbrush, and a 
music box. With bright wrappings, Helen and Susan 
had made used clothing donated by neighbors seem 
almost like new gifts. Barbara, however, opened the 
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gifts methodically and set them aside as though they 
did not really belong to to her. Helen could only shake 
her head in bewilderment. 

There was turkey for dinner and candymaking in 
the afternoon. Then, after the sun had set, the family 
went through a little ceremony that was uniquely 
theirs and which the children seemed to cherish— 
perhaps because Mike had first proposed it. Where 
he’d picked up the idea puzzled Helen, but Wallace 
thought it smacked of some story about a blood pact 
that his son must have seen on TV. Anyway, they’d 
worked out the ritual three years ago and repeated 
it each Christmas. First the lights were turned out and 
they stood around a table with a big red candle, each 
holding a small white taper. Then Mike solemnly ex- 
plained to Barbara, “Dad will light the red candle and 
then we’ll all light our little candles from the big one.” 

When the five small wicks were flaming, he con- 
tinued, “Now here is the special thing. When you 
mix your fire with my fire, it means we’re friends 
forever. Watch!” He demonstrated by merging the 
flame of his candle with Susan’s. “Now, Barbara, 
you do it with me,” he directed, and slowly she 
brought her candle to his. 

Last to meld flames as the ritual continued around 
the circle were pupil and teacher. Helen saw that 
Barbara had managed to spot her new Christmas 
dress with hot wax+but she saw also that the child’s 
eyes themselves were like candles in the semidarkness. 


Arter the candle ceremony and Christmas Day, 
the rest of the holidays were anticlimax. Helen had 
planned to alter the living room drapes, clean out 
Mike’s closet, and catch up on her reading. Instead, 
she spent the time altering clothes for Barbara and 
thinking up special things for her to do. Yet despite 
all their best efforts, Barbara viewed the new experi- 
ences as if she were saying, “I can never be a part of 
you. Just let me watch.” 

Two days before vacation was over, the landlady 
called to say Barbara could come home because her 
father had returned. She did not say good-by to the 
children or show any regret about leaving. She simply 
walked to the car with her greatly increased bundle 
of belongings and got in. 

Was it worth it? Helen wondered, watching Wallace 
back the car down the drive. She remembered wryly 
the private moments she had wanted to share with 
Wallace when this strange little girl with observant 
eyes followed their every move; the times the four of 
them had interrupted their laughter over family jokes 
because they suddenly realized Barbara was left out. 
She was not even sure Barbara had wanted to come. 
Perhaps she had friends at the Children’s Home. Per- 
haps she would have had a better time there. There 
was so much, Helen felt as she turned from the win- 
dow, that she could never understand. 


Tre first day back at school was typically January- 
ish. Somehow Helen felt as dull and grey inside as the 
day itself, even though she had made a point of 
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putting on the becoming gay red jersey she'd bought 
at one of the after-Christmas clearance sales. 

Most of the children were wearing some new 
Christmas garment, and Barbara too appeared in her 
Christmas Day dress, with egg stains added now to the 
candle grease. Obviously the jeweled hairbrush had 
not added its intended sparkle to her grooming rou- 
tine. 

“It wasn’t worth it,” Helen whispered to herself. 
Nothing that had happened had any meaning to 
Barbara—nothing would carry over to make her life 
richer. She and Wallace and Mike and Susan had 
acted as baby sitters and given the girl some warm 
clothing. That was the sum of it and she might as 
well write it off and forget it. 

But the children were not ready to forget Christmas, 
and Helen, as was her practice when they were full 
of some special experience, allowed them half an 
hour’s “‘telling time.” ‘To many in the class, the high 
point of Christmas had been decorating the tree, or 
the fun they’d had spending their own shopping 
money, or the new bike. Peter told about going to 
midnight mass for the first time. Esther told the class 
about her family’s celebration of Hanukkah. 

When Barbara’s turn came,. Helen, catching herself 
in her old habit of not looking, forced herself to face 
Barbara and give her a special smile. When several 
moments had elapsed in silence, and Barbara seemed 
glued to her chair, Helen realized with a pang that, 
of course, Barbara had nothing to say. Nothing had 
happened that had any lasting meaning for her. As 
gently as possible she said, “You don’t have to tell us 
anything, Barbara. It’s up to you.” 

“But I do want to tell it,” Barbara said. “It’s just 
that I don’t know what it’s called—the thing with the 
candles.” 

“That doesn’t 
way.” 

Thus encouraged, Barbara slipped from her seat 
and moved to face the class. “Well, at our house last 
night we had Christmas. It’s something you do with 
candles, but my Dad and I didn’t have any candles 
so we used matches instead. We each struck a match 
and then we held them close together so the fire 
mixed, and then—then we were friends for life.” 

She looked proudly about the roomful of children, 
awed by her mystical little tale, and suddenly she 
broke into a radiant smile. “It was the very nicest 
Christmas I ever had in my life.” 

And finally, Helen understood. 


matter,” said Peter. “Tell us any- 
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MISS OTHMAR WILL BE SO UPSET! 

SHE WANTED US TO BRING EGG 
SHELLS TO SCHOOL TO MAKE A 
LITTLE (6L00 VILLAGE... 


T FORGOT THE 
EGG SHELLS 





Reprinted from The Washington Post and Times Herald Cpr. 
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ae OTHMAR TAKES HER JOB 
LIKE To BE CALED A TEACHER... 


I Remember... 


W: spent the summer of 1946, she and I, as con- 
stant companions at a Rocky Mountain forest-ranger 
station miles from the nearest road. It was, of course, 
no formal school, and I would not then have called 
her my teacher. It was much later that I realized how 
naturally and how beautifully she introduced me to 
that country where she had lived all her life and where 
I intended to establish my new home. 

Nor did I understand at the time how modern were 
the educational methods my teacher used. She took 
me along unpeopled trails in the primitive areas of 
the Flathead National Forest, exposing me without 
warning to majestic mountains, small waterfalls tink- 
ling like music boxes, tart berries hidden in deep 
groves of pine, deer that crossed the trails more quick- 
ly when they heard us coming, chipmunks and 
squirrels with upright tails and endless chatter. 

She left me free to scan a landscape or to examine 
the petal of a wild flower as it pleased me. With 
equal approval from her, I might pursue a doe and 
her fawn pell-mell over a hillside, or sit beside a 
stream for an hour, idly watching an inchworm meas- 
uring blades of grass. Nor was my study always and 
entirely by observation. With my teacher’s tacit ap- 
probation, I made constant notes with my camera 
and took questions she had no answers for back to 
that walking encyclopedia of Western wildlife, my 
ranger husband. 

My teacher allowed me, then, to follow my own 
interests without restraint, merely making sure that 
the whole panorama of the West was set before me. 
But she did more than that. She encouraged me to 
go farther than I could have gone alone. She warned 
me of false and dangerous paths, without curbing my 
desire for discovery. She provided me with com- 
panionship in learning, based on mutual love and 
respect for the subject before us. Her attitude was 
unfailingly that of aflection, patience, 
standing. 


and under- 


Although Montana will never give her a teacher’s 
certificate, I learned more in that summer session 
than I have ever learned in any other, and I shall 
always be grateful to her as an unforgettable teacher. 
Her name was Nan, and she was a chestnut mare of 
that superior breed called Tennessee Walker. 

—ELIZABETH PAINE SCHAFER, District 6 High School, 
Columbia Falls, Montana. 
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Some NEA High Lights of 1961 


January 


The American Industrial Arts As- 
sociation became the twenty-fifth NEA 
department to establish headquarters 
in the NEA Center, Washington, D.C. 

Lawrence G. Derthick, after retir- 
ing as U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, became NEA’s assistant executive 
secretary for educational services. 


February 

A sixteen-page statement called La- 
bels and Fingerprints, first phase of a 
joint project on the role of the individ- 
ual in a mass culture, was published by 
the American Association of School 
Administrators, the Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, 
and the Department of Rural Educa- 
tion. 


March 


The NEA gave all-out support of 
President Kennedy’s School Assistance 
Act of 1961 in testimony presented to 
the Subcommittee of both the House 
and Senate. The first Lay Conference 
on School Legislation, held at the 
NEA Center, had the participation of 
forty-seven lay leaders from thirty-five 
states. 


April 

Fourth nationwide observance of 
Teaching Career Month got under 
way, keyed to the theme that getting 
and keeping good teachers is a_pre- 
eminent national concern. The first 
recipients of the Hilda Maehling Fel- 
lowship of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers were named. 

A cooperative program was launched 
between the Student NEA and Peace 
Corps officials to recruit teachers for 
Peace Corps work. The program op- 
erates on some 840 college and univer. 
sity campuses where Student NEA 
chapters are located. 

Strengthening of liberal adult ed- 
ucation in the public schools received 
added impetus by a three-year grant of 
$225,000 made to the NEA by the Fund 
for Adult Education. NEA transmitted 
the grant to the National Association 
of Public School Adult Educators. 


May 


The National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals announced a 
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broad expansion of its scholarship pro- 
gram for 1961-62. The program made 
available 159 scholarships representing 
a total value of $102,000. 

In a long-waited statement on the 
subject, the Educational Policies Com- 
mission identified the development of 
the ability to think as the central pur- 
pose of education. 

NEA membership reached a high of 
765,616, an increase of 51,622 over 
the same date the previous year. 


June 


Ewald Turner became president of 
the NEA at its 99th annual national 
convention. 

A proposal was passed at the NEA 
convention in Atlantic City to strength- 
en professional requirements for NEA 
membership eligibility. After August 
31, 1964, active NEA membership will 
be limited to those engaged in the pro- 
fession who have earned at least a bach- 
elor’s degree and who are eligible to 
hold a regular legal teaching certifi- 
cate. The requirement does not apply 
to those who were members of the 
NEA before the effective date. 

The Department of Foreign Lan- 
guages became the thirty-third NEA 
department. 

Focus of a new NEA project, an- 
nounced at the NEA convention, is the 
impact of automation on education. 
This major long-range project is fi- 
nanced by the IBM corporation. 


Tuly 


NEA announced plans for an inten- 
sive project aimed at reducing the 
numbers of young people who drop 
out of school before finishing high 
school. 

NEA’s National Training Laborato- 
ries’ first program designed especially 
for school superintendents brought 
sixty top executives from all parts of 
the country to Bethel, Maine. for an 
intensive two-week program. 


August 
The three-vear NEA Project on the 
Academically Talented (scheduled to 
end in August) was extended two 
more years to include application of 
the findings of the project to the large 
urban areas. 


September 


Approximately 140 teachers and oth- 
er educators from all over the United 
States attended the Fourth Annual Sal- 


ary School held at the NEA Center in 
Washington, D.C. 


October 


The Committee on Professional Eth- 
ics launched plans for the implementa- 
tion of the 1961 Delegate Assembly 
resolution calling for a single code of 
ethics which can represent NEA, its 
varied affiliated associations, and de- 
partments. The code, revised to meet 
the needs of the profession, will be 
submitted for consideration of the 
NEA Representative Assembly in 1963. 

The Project on Instruction com- 
pleted a survey study of selected in- 
structional practices in 1441 elemen- 
tary and secondarv schools. 

The Technological Development 
Project concluded the first year of a 
study on the impact of educational 
technology on teaching. 


November 


The Professional Priorities Project 
on long-range goals for the NEA went 
into grass-roots action. Letters, leaflets, 
and brochures describing the project 
were sent to affiliated state and local 
associations to encourage their par- 
ticipation in determining goals for a 
dynamic program for the Association. 
Educational leaders not served by 
such associations have been asked to 
participate as individuals. 

The Association for Higher Educa- 
tion and ABC-TV made the joint an- 
nouncement that the nationally tele- 
vised series, Meet the Professor, will 
return January 7 for its second season. 


December 


The new NEA insurance plan be- 
came effective December 1. Thousands 
of teachers had already mailed in en- 
rollment forms which were included in 
the September NEA JourNAt. 

NEA concluded its Special Project 
on Financing Education in the 1960’s. 
Purpose of the study was to project the 
cost of public education on a state-by 
state basis for 1964-65 and 1969-70. 

The NEA radio series of thirteen 
five-minute programs, entitled Parent: 
Ask About School, reached a_ total 
booking for the vear of 1100 radio 
stations in fifty states; the half-hour 
TV programs, 156 bookings in thirty- 
Six states. 

Regional conference on instruction 
held in Washington, D.C. was the third 
for 1961; others were held in Tucson 
and in Great Falls, Montana. # £# 
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Search for Education Symbol 


= Unisphere, a towering steel structure, has 
been selected as symbol of the 1964-65 New York 
World’s Fair. But a symbol to be placed at the en- 
trance to the Hall of Education, now being planned 
as one of the fair’s major pavilions, is still being 
sought. 

The Hall of Education will be dedicated to the ro- 
mance of learning in all forms and to the applied 
principles of universal education in a democratic 
society. 

The person who submits the idea judged as best 
representing the spirit of American education will 
be awarded a trip around the world, via Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, as a member of an NEA travel project. 
Second award will be a nationwide air trip culminat- 
ing in a visit to the fair. Five runners-up will also be 
flown to visit the fair. 

All educators in public and private educational 
institutions in the United States (except NEA officers 
and staff members) are eligible to submit ideas for 
the symbol. Entries must include a typewritten de- 
scription and a rough sketch of a symbol, must be 
limited to one side of one sheet of 814” x 11” paper, 
and must be identified with the name, address, and 
educational position of the entrant. 

Entries will be considered on the basis of the ideas 
they contain, not on the artistic quality of the sketch. 
Entries should be sent to: Hall of Education, Inter- 


NOOK S44) toes 
Le seas 





(C) 1961 N.Y. World’s Fair 1964-1965 Corp. 


The Unisphere, donated by the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, will serve as symbol and focal point of the fair. 


national Fair Consultants, 10 Columbus Circle, New 
York 19, on or before February 28, 1962. All entries 
become the property of IFC, and none will be re- 
turned. 

The selected symbol and the names of the persons 
who submit the ideas judged best will be published 


FREE OR 
INEXPENSIVE 





CR publications of the NEA and 
its departments from the Association 
at 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Payment must accompany orders 
for $2 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, obtain 
government publications from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents (Supt. 
Doc.), Washington 25, D.C. Make 
money order or check out to the Su- 
perintendent of Documents: do not 
send stamps. Order other items from 
addresses given. 


Books for the Teen Age. Annual 
list reflects interest and opinions of 
thousands of young library users from 
13 to 18 years of age. 1961. 50p. 50¢. 
New York Public Library, 5th Ave. 
and 42nd St., New York 18. 

Functional Schools for Young Chil- 
dren. Designed to assist school ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, teachers, and 
laymen in planning functional school 
facilities for early education; and to 
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help the architect interpret the needs 
of young children and their school 
program in relation to space, arrange- 
ment, and facilities. 1961. 8I1p. 65¢. 
U. S. Office of Ed. Supt. Doc. 
Intercom, Vol. 3, No. 5, Oct. 1961, 
features “Third Annual Program 
Handbook,” a selection of program 
ideas for citizenship education and 
activity in world affairs, gathered 
from a wide variety of sources repre- 
senting almost every field of endeavor. 
Vol. 3, No. 6, Dec. 1691, features 
“Focus on Human Rights.” 75¢, quan- 
tity discounts. (Special annual sub- 
scription rate for teachers $3.) For- 
eign Policy Assn.—World Affairs Cen- 
ter, 345 E. 46th St. New York 17. 
UNICEF Greeting Cards. Striking 
designs packed 10 to a box for $1.25. 
Write for catalog. U.S. Committee for 
UNICEF, Greeting Cards, P.O. Box 
22, Church St. Station, New York 8. 
UN Issues 1961. Kit contains UN: 
The First 15 Years and nine 4-page 
leaflets of information concerning im- 
portant issues which are already slated 
on the UN agenda or which probably 
will be. 50¢. Amercan Assn. for the 
United Nations, 345 E. 46th St., New 
York 17. # # 


in the JourNAL, probably in May 1962. 
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Windows on the World 


Details of NEA’s seventeenth an- 
nual educational travel program are 
now available in Windows on _ the 
World, a free, attractive folder describ- 
ing thirty-five educational travel proj- 
ects, tours, and seminars. 

The 1962 program of NEA’s Divi- 
sion of Educational Travel includes 
eighty-two foreign countries and _ spe- 
cial programs in 114 cities throughout 
the world. 

To obtain your free copy of Win- 
dows on the World, please fill out and 
mail the coupon below. 


NEA Division of Educational Travel 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Please send me the free folder, 
Windows on the World. 


Name: 


Street 


See eee eee eee erase eee eeeeeeeses 
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SUMMER SESSION , 


HAWAII 


6 weeks from $569 


1962 Summer Session attending famous University of 
Hawaii in beautiful Honolulu. Includes roundtrip jet 
travel from West Coast . . . 22 planned sightseeing 
trips, activities, cruises, beach and dinner parties... 
air-conditioned Waikiki Beach hotel accommodations 

. . free daily transportation to campus . . . the 
outstanding program to the Islands! Leave mid-June, 
return early August. 





SUMMER SESSION 


MEXICO 


8 weeks from $451 





1962 Summer Session attending fascinating National 
University of Mexico in cosmopolitan Mexico City... 
most beautiful campus in the world. Includes round- 
trip jét travel from U.S. gateway cities . .. 14 
planned activities, weekend sightseeing, bullfights, 
art and pyramid culture . . . Acapulco extension 
trip . . . air-conditioned modern accommodations 
with swimming pool and kitchen facilities available 

. exceptional foreign travel vacation. Leave mid- 
June, return early August. 


(EN AST TEA LESAGE RN II IE, 
APPLY NOW! Mail coupon for information on 
the Summer Session you choose, or write Dr. R. E. 
Cralle, University Study Tours, 2275 Mission Street, 
San Francisco 10, California. 


Dr. R. E. Cratle '2°N-2 


University Study Tours 
Bulletins & Application 2275 Mission Street — 
San Francisco 10, Calif. 


FREE! 


| 

| 

| 

} O Hawaii O Mexico 

Oy SN IM cen cae Sees alas eccahieseabuart casbaceteinees 
SRR, cn ea eae ete anaansanaete 

J eens ZONE russ StatCrrsesmeonne | 
Cccupation & SCHOOI...........cccccccccrssrcesseccsccesseeeseeo ! 
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ALASKA 


Married teaching couples desired for Govern- 
ment career service in Bureau of Indian 


Affairs Schools. One spouse must have major 


in elementary education. Gross combined en- 
trance salaries from $10,862 to $14,737 plus 
transportation. 


Inquire Box 1751, Juneau, Alaska. 





NEXT SUMMER, ENJOY A 
RENT-FREE VACATION 


1. Exchange your home with 
teacher! (Or) 

2. Rent your home to a teacher. 
For information, No obligation, write: 
VACATION EXCHANGE CLUB, Inc. 

554 Fifth Ave. ° N. Y. 36, N. Y. 











another 





EUROPE 


An unregimented low-cost trip stressing individual 


liberty & very wide coverage on & off the beaten 
path from Scandinavia to Africa. Iron Curtain op- 
tional. Unless the standard tour is a “‘must”’ for 
you, write for details. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box A—Pasadena, California 










TEACHERS WANTED 
CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 
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Reviews of Current Books 


Fiction 

Not to the Swift by Tristram Coffin 
(Norton). The American presidency is 
the subject of this novel by a veteran 
Washington correspondent, columnist, 
and commentator. President Christian- 
sen (“Chris”) is an uncomplex mili- 
tary hero whose total equipment for 
the presidency is a robust masculine 
face and figure, an engaging grin, an 
abstract desire for peace, and a “‘won- 
derful miraculous personality.” 

Nominated and elected by a clique 
of wealthy industrialists, he hates poli- 
tics, understands none of the nation’s 
problems, stumbles over big words in 
speeches written for him, and turns 
red with anger or has a heart attack 
when people grow “unreasonable.” 
His team of industrialists and public- 
relations men shape his ideas, use him 
for their own ends, conspire to sur- 
round him with figures like themselves, 
insulate him from unpleasant news, 
and keep him happy and busy re- 
ceiving popular adulation. 

This book is not, however, a mere 
satirical roman a clef; it is a study, 
often poetic and sometimes powerful, 
of a tragic figure whose amiability and 
good intentions cannot save him 
or his people. Not to the Swift is 
penetrating and highly readable. It 
reveals, with terrifying conviction, how 
completely mankind, even in demo- 
cratic nations, is at the mercy of pop- 
ular leaders who may have neither 
wisdom nor vision. 

—GEORGE WILLIAMS, professor of Eng- 
lish, Rice University, Houston, Texas. 


Nonfiction 


The Making of the President, 1960 
by Theodore H. White (Atheneum). 
This detailed account of the candi- 
dates, the campaigns, the conventions, 
and the election of 1960 will be invalu- 
able to historians, but it is much more 
than the story of an important na- 
tional contest at a crucial moment in 
history. It is a case study of American 
politics in action, thoroughly analyzed, 
skillfully interpreted, and interestingly 
written. 

White agrees with others that the 
television debates were a decisive fac- 
tor because when the voters viewed 
and compared the two opponents side 
by side, Nixon lost the edge given him 
by his claims to greater experience. As 
with every close election, however, any 
number of incidents might account 
for the result. 


In between the discussion of events 
leading up to the nominations and the 
last half of the book, devoted to the 
campaign, is a significant chapter de- 
scribing the changes that have come 
about as the United States moves into 
the decade of the 60’s. The politicians 
have to decide how much these changes 
will affect the traditional loyalty of 
the individual voter or alter the vot- 
ing pattern of ethnic, religious, and 
economic groups. The three chief prob- 
lems to be faced are the racial issue, 
the question of peace and war, and 
proper conduct of the economy. 

—HARRIS L. DANTE, professor of his- 
tory and education, Kent (Ohio) State 
University. 


The Press by A. J. Liebling (Bal- 
lantine). Truth is not accessible to 
the citizens of a totalitarian society. 
In the United States it is available if 
one is willing to work at obtaining it. 
Just how much “doing” this requires 
is revealed with devastating humor in 
A. J. Liebling’s latest critical attack 
on the press. 

In between the barbs, the name 
calling, and the beating that he gives 
the publishers of newspapers lies more 
than enough documentation to prove 
that they have it coming. 

The paperback book is largely an 
updating of previous writings by Lieb- 
ling, most of which have appeared in 
The New Yorker over the last fifteen 
years. The articles describe in detail 
the press coverage of such items as 
the meat “shortage” of 1946, the Hiss 
trial, Chiang Kai-shek’s army, the 
death of Stalin, and the U-2 incident. 

The author pulls no punches as he 
describes the homogeneity of American 
newspapers resulting from consolida- 
tion and the extent to which the zeal 
to report the news accurately and fully 
has given way to the desire for profits. 
The most serious deficiency, Liebling 
says, lies in the coverage of foreign 
affairs.—H.L.D. 


Project Vanguard by Kurt R. Stehl- 
ing (Doubleday), and Men of Space, 
Volume I, by Thomas Shirley (Chil- 
ton). Most of the books about space 
that are flooding the market are out 
of date by the time they appear. These 
two books, however, will not go out 
of date. 

Project Vanguard deserves a place 
in home and school libraries because 
it deals with the history of an ideal 
and its frustrations. Vanguard was 
the multistage rocket which was to be 
the vanguard of man’s efforts to step 
into space. It was to place the first 
satellite in orbit as part of the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year program. 
U.S. Space Age hopes were pinned on 
this peace-oriented satellite launcher. 
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These hopes were dashed in Octo- 
ber 1957, when Sputnik I became the 
vanguard of the space shots. They 
were crushed in December 1957, when 
the first Vanguard blew up after rising 
only inches from the launching pad. 

This book, written in popular style, 
captures the dreams of the creators as 
well as their frustrations and_ their 
heartaches. It reads like a well-written 
newspaper story. Though it might be 
called a tragedy, it is not a discourag- 
ing story, for it shows clearly how “the 
right to fail” in science often clears the 
way for ultimately greater success. 

Men, of Space will remain timely 
and important because its cast of 
characters consists of the men who 
made the space age possible. Here are 
men whose names will go down in the 
history of astronomical space: Ehricke, 
Goddard, Schriever, Stapp, Tsiolkov- 
sky, Van Allen, Von Braun, Von Kar- 
man, Von Newman, and Yeager. The 
author admits that the ten men se- 
lected are not the only “Men of Space.” 
They are, however, a representative 
sampling which permits the spotlight 
to fall not only on ten men but on the 
whole range of space science, its past, 
present, and future. 

—JOHN STERNIG, 
tendent of schools, 


assistant superin- 
Glencoe, Illinois. 


Science Awakening by B. L. Van 
Der Waerden (Oxford University) . 
Here is a_ beautiful book—beautiful 
in appearance, beautiful in content, 
and packed with meat for the intel- 
lect. Written originally in Holland, 
this translation makes available to 
English readers a new approach to the 
history of mathematics and science. 

The author probes deeply into Egyp- 
tian, Babylonian, and Greek mathe- 
matics in order to give a reliable pic- 
ture of ancient mathematics against 
the background of the times. The re- 
sult is a scholarly exposition which is 
a reference for mathematicians as well 
as an interpretation of the role of 
mathematics in the history and science 
of the ancients. 

Science cannot speak effectively with- 
out using mathematics as its language. 
This book tells how it learned ‘to talk. 


i. & 


Campus U.S.A. by David Boroff 
(Harper). This book is a sprightly series 
of Harper’s articles augmented by new 
material. The author spent many days 
on college and university campuses 
trying to discover the essential per- 
sonality of each institution. As a 
journalist, he is trying to answer the 
same question the Institute for Higher 
Education at the University of Cali- 
fornia is trying to answer through 
psychometrics: Do colleges have de- 
tectable differences which affect who 
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goes where and what happens after 
students arrive there? 

While faculties of the institutions 
may quarrel with some of the generali- 
zations Boroff advances, this outside 
observer found them consistent with 
his impressions. Imperial Harvard is 
seen full of pride and self-assurance 
about her accomplishments. Wiscon- 
sin, attracting the sophisticated urban- 
ite and the unaffected rural student, is 
almost a contradiction in terms—a 
great research institution and a school 
for pleasure seekers. Swarthmore’s se- 


tellectual melting pot, and Parsons 
College’s rebirth with Madison Ave- 
nue overtones are all 
treated. 

The characterizations are important, 
especially since they support the criti- 
cal appraisal in the concluding chap- 
ter. The author finds much bad teach- 
ing, an intellectual lethargy character- 
izing many colleges, an overemphasis 
on the Ph.D. as training for college 
teachers, and a superabundance of 
faculty committees. He sees the times 
as too critical to allow much of the 


thoroughly 


rious intellectualism, 


Brooklyn’s  in- (Continued on next page) 


NEA Publications Help You... 
to improve instruction 


OTHER LAW 
OTHER PEOPLES 


Elementary 


AMERKC AN HIST) 





Education and the Academically 
Talented Pupil takes a look at the problem of 
meeting the needs of that portion of our elemen- 
tary-school population which may be identified as 
academically talented. Designed especially for 
elementary-school 
should stimulate schools at the local level to 
reappraise their programs to determine whether 
the needs of all children are being met; and pro- 
vide some guidelines for sound appraisal and 
action. 96 pages, $1 





Other Lands, Other Peoples has been completely 
revised and enlarged in this new 1961 edition. 
Here are up-to-date facts about 107 countries in 
all parts of the world, including information on 
geographic features, government and economy, 
history and culture, education, food, customs and 
holidays. This 240-page volume was originally 
published for use by Americans who serve as 
hosts to foreign visitors under exchange pro- 
grams, but it has proven of great value as a ref- 
erence at all school levels. $1.50. 


educators, this publication 


Interpreting and Teaching American History is the 
new 31st yearbook of the National Council for the 
Social Studies. Prominent authors in both history 
and education point out for the teacher new 
methods and ideas which can be used to impart to 
the student the enthusiasm to investigate critically 
the past and to interpret the real significance of 
history. The book is planned for all grade levels 
at which American History is taught. 448 pages. 
Paper, $4; cloth, $5 





LE EL ee ee ee Se ee ee ee eee ee eee See eee eee eee 


Ht tes Seeenetiins Seon Meroes: Maen Sees 


1201 - 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, aS, 
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LIMITED TIME OFFER 





INCLUDES FREE TRIPS TO EUROPE 


Over 15,000 fascinating summer opportunities in ALL 
States, many Foreign countries. Edited especially for 
teachers. Includes Summer Theatres, Resorts, Busi- 
ness, National Parks, Travel Tour Agencies, Summer 
Camps, Earning Free Trips to Europe, Work Camps, 
Industries, Overseas Study Awards, etc. Summer jobs 
are filled early. Be first so you can pick the summer 
job you want the most. Completely verified specific data 
including salaries. Limited edition. Last year’s guide 
sold out early. Don’t miss out. 


NEW 1962 SUMMER EMPLOYMENT GUIDE 
REGULAR PRICE $3.00 . . . NOW only $2.50 


D0 Air Mail, $1.00; 0 Ist class, 75¢; O Reg. 25¢ 


U. S. & World-Wide Non-Fee Placement 

Each month CRUSADE contains a wealth of fasci- 
nating U.S. and WORLD WIDE educational opportuni- 
ties at ALL levels and subjects for teachers, librarians, 
professors, and administrators. NO FEES, APPLY DI- 
RECT. Members’ qualifications, school and library va- 
eancies listed FREE. Since 1952 CRUSADE has helped 
1000’s of educators to earn more and to travel. Are you 
missing your opportunities? 

Don’t delay, write today for FREE information about 
the discount service, part-time work, writing opportuni- 
ties, graduate awards, summer jobs, charter flights, re- 
sume guidance and duplication and group insurance. 


© 2 issues $2.00 © yearly (9 issues) $6.00 

O SPECIAL NOV. FOREIGN VACANCY ISSUE $2 

O SPECIAL APRIL COLLEGE VACANCY ISSUE $2 
A Yearly Subseription Entitles You to One 
FREE item below. Pick and send for yours 
now! These items may be bought separately. 


FOREIGN TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES 


O in Alaska SO¢ CO in Australia 50¢ O in Canada SO¢ 
3 


in Japan S50¢ 0 in Overseas Positions in Gov't 
Schools 50¢ OC in Nicaragua SO¢ CO in Switzerland SO¢ 
OG in Venezuela SO¢ CO in Brazil SO¢ 0 in India SO¢ 


OPPORTUNITIES IN BIG CITY SCHOOLS 


0 in Chicago 50¢ 0 in Cleveland SO¢ in Dallas SO¢ 
O in Detroit SO¢ 0 in rasa ie O in Los Angeles 
50¢ 0 in Milwaukee 50¢ in N.Y.C. 5O0¢ 0 in San 
Francisco 50¢ OC in Denver S0¢ 0 on Long Isl., N.Y. 50¢ 


PROFESSIONAL APPLICATION ASSISTANCE 


WRITING AN EFFECTIVE RESUME S0¢ 

WRITING A CONVINCING COVERING LETTER SOc 

ee Me ge APPLICATION ae ase so¢ 
HE “*RIGHT’’ SCH so 

STATE CERTIFICATION DATA ed 


CRUSADE for EDUCATION 
Box 99NES, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


oooo0 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN MEXICO 
MONTERREY TEC 


Member: Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Association of Texas Colleges, 
accredited by The Texas Education Agency. 


JULY 14 TO AUGUST 24, 1962 


Intensive courses in Spanish Language, Econom- 
ics, History and Sociology, Geography, Folklore 
and Arts, Spanish and Latin American Literature. 
Courses in Spanish Language for junior and senior 
students in high school. 


INTERESTING EXTRACURRICULAR 
PROGRAM 


For illustrated literature: 

Instituto Tecnolégico de Monterrey 
ESCUELA DE VERANO Y DE EXTENSION 
CULTURAL 
Monterrey, N. L. 

México. 





FABULOUS, NEW 


5-Ft. Long Balloons 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 


200 for $] Postase 


Handling 
Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 
Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this size 
usually sell up to 25¢ each. 
Send only $1 now. Plus 25¢ postage and handling 
for 200 ina variety of gay colors! Supply limited at 
this low price, so order several sets NOW for 
GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. FREE COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS. 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 
Dept. B-27-Q, P.O. Box 251, Bethpage, L.I., N.Y 


Made of 
Live Latex 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS 
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School Publications 


The following audio-visual materials 
on various phases of publishing and 
ways of improving school publications 
are recommended by Carolyn Guss, In- 
diana University. Additional informa- 
tion is available from the producers 
and distributors. 


Behind the Scenes of a Modern 
Newspaper. Filmstrip. b&w. Describes 
the organizational problems of a daily 
newspaper. (10) 

Keystone Idea. Motion picture. 26 
min. sd. bkw. Shows community need 
for a newspaper by picturing what 
happens when an editor decides not 
to publish the paper. (7) 

News Writing. 4 filmstrips. color. 
Treats the ingredients of news and 
structuring of news stories; provides 
students opportunities for writing 
leads. (4) 

The Newspaper. 3 filmstrips. color. 
Shows how news is gathered, printed, 
and photographed. (9) 

A Newspaper Serves Its Community. 
Motion picture. 13 min. sd. color and 
b&w. Documents the step-by-step proc- 
ess from getting a news story to de- 
livery of the newspaper. (3) 

Progressive Steps of Cover Manu- 
facturing. Motion picture. 28 min. sd. 
color. The production of school an- 
nual and yearbook covers. (8) 

Trees to Tribune. Motion picture. 
43 min. sd. color. The processes in- 
volved in publishing the Chicago Trib- 
une from the cutting of pulp trees to 
the distribution of the paper. (1) 

You and Your Newspaper. Film- 
strip. color. Shows importance of 
newspapers in everyday living. Fol- 
lows a news story from beginning to 
end. (6) 

Your Newspaper Team. Color film- 
strip and 33% rpm record. 24 min. 
Activities of a typical daily newspaper 
in a medium-sized community. (2) 

Your School Publication Series. 6 
filmstrips. color. Treats organizing a 
staff, finding feature material, covering 
news, editing copy, planning layout of 
newspapers, and producing yearbooks. 
(5) 

Producers or Distributors: (1) Chicago 
Tribune, Motion Picture Bureau, 33 West 
Madison St., Chicago 11. (2) Current 
Affairs Films, 527 Madison Ave., New 
York. (3) Film Associates of California, 
11014 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 
25. (4) Filmstrip House, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. (5) Jam Handy Or- 
ganization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 
11. (6) McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text- 


Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St. New York 
36. (7) Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 


BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from previous page) 


nonsense he observed on his academic, 
not-so-sentimental journey. 

—LEWIS B. MAYHEW, director, Office 
of Evaluation and Institutional Re- 
search, University of South Florida, 
Tampa. 


The Happy Critic by Mark Van 
Doren (Hill and Wang). This volume 
is a collection of critical essays origi- 
nally written between 1945 and 1958 
and published separately elsewhere. 
Most of them explore generalized lit- 
erary topics (the critic, the poet, the 


translator, the Greeks, and so on), 
but five deal specifically with the 
works of Whitman, Hardy, Mann, 


Cervantes, and Herrick. 

As a kind of critical swan song (as 
Van Doren admits) by a distinguished 
man of letters, the book is worth 
reading. But it is even more interest- 
ing as an example of literary criticism 
as practiced in the previous genera- 
tion, criticism more concerned with 
the artist and his subject than with 
the work of art itself and the means 
by which it achieves an effect. 

Today this type of criticism seems 
dated, unhelpful, and sometimes pre- 
tentious. The reader of the 1960's 
will hardly be excited by such pro- 
nouncements as these (culled from a 
single page of the book): “Nothing 
is greater than excellence,” “Society 
continues to change,” “Ambition is a 
godlike thing,” “The artist . . . should 
study his own capacities.” Most of 
Van Doren’s criticism is like this. It 
is very sound and very obvious.—G.W. 


Public Papers of the Presidents. 


The texts of Presidential press 
conferences, messages to Congress, 
speeches, statements, and letters, are 


now available in nine volumes that 
cover the Eisenhower Administration 
and the first year of the Truman Ad- 


ministration. Prices: 1945 Vol. (Tru- 
man), $5.50; 1953 Vol., $6.75; 1954 
Vol., $7.25; 1955 Vol., $6.75; 1956 
Vol., $7.25: 1957 Vol., $6.75; 1958 


Vol., $8.25; 1959 Vol., $7: and 1960-61 
Vol., $7.75. Published by the Office of 
the he Register, National Ar- 
chives and Records Service, General 
Services Administration. Order from 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
2: D.C. # # 


lishers Assoc., Telegraph Building, Har- 
risburg, Pa. (8) Universal Book Bindery, 
Inc., Mr. Leo C. Hearn, Box 159, San An- 
tonio, Texas. (9) Vis-TA Films, P. O. 
Box 2406, Sepulveda, Calif. (10) Visual 
Education Consultants, Inc., 2066 Helena 
St., Madison 4, Wis. # # 
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Denver Convention 


When delegates to the 100th 
convention and the forty-first Rep- 
resentative Assembly of the NEA 
convene in Denver next July 1 
through 6, it will be the first time 
the Association has met in the 
Rocky Mountains since 1942. The 
delegates to that previous conven- 
tion, also in Denver, represented 
217,943 members; the chances are 
that the delegates in 1962 will rep- 
resent nearly one million. 

According to President Ewald 
Turner, the traditional Friendship 
Night will feature square dancing. 
Classroom Teacher Night will start 
with a chuck wagon dinner, fol- 
lowed by a concert under the stars 
at the Red Rocks Amphitheater. 

The convention will open with 
Vespers on Sunday afternoon in the 
Arena Auditorium, where (within 
walking distance of the downtown 
hotels) all general meetings and 
business sessions will be held. 

State delegations will meet on 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday mornings; — special 
groups, during the breakfast hour 
on Tuesday. Several departments, 
including Classroom Teachers and 
the American Association of School 


Administrators, will meet on Mon-. 


day; others, on Wednesday. Rec- 
ommendations from the _ Profes- 
sional Priorities Project in which 
the membership is now engaged 
will be under study by discussion 
groups on Thursday afternoon. 
Official housing blanks will ap- 
pear in the February issue of the 
NEA Journat. Delegates who plan 
to drive to the convention and 
bring their families may wish to 
consider staying at some of the 
beautiful motels, many of which 
have swimming pools and _play- 


grounds, + + 


RECESS 





Christmas Chatter 
from the Classroom 


MICHAEL, after quietly observing the 
early and varied Christmas prepara- 
tions under way everywhere: “Almost 
everyone is hurrying to Christmas.” 

Bossy: “I’m not going to be good 
before Christmas. Santa might think 
I’m a sissy and bring me a doll instead 
of a cowboy suit.” 

Tommy’s thank-you letter to his 
uncle, written on March 26: “I am 
ashamed because I did not write soon- 
er to thank you for my Christmas 
present. It would serve me right if 
you forgot about my birthday next 
Tuesday.” 

—KENNETH E. SELBY, assistant super- 
intendent, Seattle, Washington, Pub- 
lic schools. 


Which Are You? 


A lot of people are like a wheel- 
barrow—not good unless pushed. 

Some are like canoes—they have to 
be paddled. 

Some are like kites—if you don’t 
keep a string on them, they fly away. 

Some are like footballs—you can’t 
tell which way they’ll bounce next. 

Some are like balloons—full of wind 
and ready to blow up. 

Some are like trailers—they have to 
be pulled. 

Some are like a good watch—open- 
faced, pure gold, quietly busy, and 
full of good works. 

—Quips and Quotes from the Edi- 
tor’s Desk, Arizona Teacher, January 
1961. 





Educational History 


A Century of Service by John Clifton 
Moffitt. Utah Education Association. 680p. 
1960. $6. A past president of UEA records 
its contributions to education between 1860 
and 1960. Order from: UEA, 312 E. S. Temple 
St., P.O. Box 2159, Salt Lake City 10. 
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“Miss Gebhart, can I be squadron leader?” 
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HOWARD TOURS 


Teachers Way Zualify 
is: | For Tar Deductions 


ORIGINAL STUDY TOUR IN THE PACIFIC 


UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER 


HAWAII] ‘sss: 


6 UNIVERSITY CREDITS AVAILABLE 


AZ DAYS on, $569 "3" 


Earn university credits while enjoying the 
summer in Hawaii. Price includes jet round- 
trip from West Coast, Waikiki apartment ac- 
commodations with daily hotel services, and 
greatest diversification and number of par- 
ties, dinners, entertainment, sightseeing, 
cruises, beach events, and cultural shows; 
plus all necessary tour services. Steamship 
travel at adjusted tour rate. Optional neigh- 
bor island visits and return via Seattle 
World’s Fair. 


ORIENT STUDY TOUR 


SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE 
6 UNIV. CREDITS — SUMMER SESSION 


79 DAYS only $2298 


A new concept of study tours. With us you 
enjoy and ‘‘live in’’ the Orient—not just see 
it. Includes Hawaii, Japan, Formosa, Philip- 
pines, and Hong Kong. Price is all inclusive, 
with services ashore first class throughout. 
Evening events as important as daytime sight- 
seeing. We challenge comparisons. Ask for 
our 16-page brochure for valuable Orient 
information. 


Apply 


HOWARD TOURS, INC. 


538 Grand Ave. * Oakland 10, Calif. 








GIANT FREE 
EDUCATIONAL 
CATALOG! 


New Science & Math Instructives 


Just off the press—96 stimulating 
pages of math and science instruc- 
tional devices, Kits and materials ~ - 

for Science Fair and other projects, well-known 
Edmund values in science equipment and instruments. 
Many new, exclusive instructives developed by Ed- 
mund and now available for the first time! 


i7MAIL COUPON FOR FREE CATALOG “SD”’| 





| Fully illustrated—over 200 classifications 

| EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO., Barrington, N. J. | 
Piease send me Free Catalog ‘‘SD’’. | 

| Name = SE EE ROT AE scented gdh dian leresaon eclosion | 
GE. gi a cdxnn crane enenennn ee nee heenee 
ee Rn ed in HE cin GE: aonmaew | 
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TRAVEL AND LEARN 


Colonial & Revolutionary New Eng. June 18 
3 hrs. Univ. credit at Boston Univ. 


EUROPE 1962 
Custom made courier assisted tours. 
Make your Air and S.S. reservations now. 


For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes & Write 
W) 


ARNOLD TOURS 73 Newbury St. 


Boston, Mass. 













UNIVERSITY OF OSLO 


International Summer School 


Six weeks: June 30 to August 10, 1962 
Special courses: Medical Care and Public 
Health Service and Industries of Norway 
Write: Admissions Office, Oslo International 
Summer School, Northfield, Minnesota. 
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ages not only understanding of but appreciation 
of the present, we can’t resist sharing with you a 
few random reminders of the yesterday of teaching. 


[: the belief that a knowledge of the past encour- 


On subject matter: Educational magazines in 1857 
were complaining about the poor teaching of reading 
and of penmanship, which “now-a-days is very in- 
ferior in point of neatness, clearness, and legibility 
to what was commonly seen twenty or thirty years 
ago.” Fifty years later, things con- 
tinued to appear not as good as 
they used to be: “Children can’t 
spell as well as they used to spell” 
and “only one in a hundred can 
add and subtract with the facility 
of our fathers when they were 
boys.” 

of 4000 B.C. 

On discipline: In the Salem 
(Massachusetts) Gazette in 1824, a 
schoolmaster soliloquized: 

To whip or not to whip? That is 
the question. 

Whether ’tis easier in the mind to 
suffer the 

Deaf’ning clamor of some fifty 
urchins, 

Or take birch and ferrule, ’gainst 
the rebels, 

And by opposing end it? To whip 
—to flog— 

Each day, and by a whip to say we end 

The whispering, shuffling, and ceaseless buzzing 

Which a school is heir to—’tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished. To whip, to flog. 

To whip, and not reform—aye, there’s the rub. 

For by severity what ills may come, 

When we've dismissed and to our lodging gone, 

Must give us pain... . 


Do’s for boys in an 1840 Boston school: Scrape feet 
on the scraper; bow when entering or leaving the 
room or reciting; stand when speaking; carry books in 
a satchel. Don’ts: Borrow or lend, carry a pen on the 
ear, leave seat without permission, spit on the floor. 

A North Carolina school two decades later was en- 
forcing these rules of punishment: four lashes for boys 
and girls playing together, for calling each other liars, 
for scuffling; three lashes for not bowing when a 
stranger comes in or for giving each other ill names; 
two lashes for blotting copy book; and one lash for 
climbing every foot over three feet up a tree. 


On working conditions: A Michigan teacher in 1827 
signed a contract agreeing to “teach an orderly Eng- 
lish School for the term of three months such as Spell- 
ing, Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic to the best of 
his ability for the sum of one dollar in cash per schol- 
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QUOTE AND REQUOTE 


The Younger Degeneration 


Our earth is degenerate in these 
latter days. Children no longer obey 
their parents—An Egyptian priest 


The children now . 
manners, contempt for authority. 
They show disrespect for elders and 
love chatter in place of exercise. 
They no longer rise when elders 
enter the room. They contradict 
their parents, chatter before com- 
pany, gobble up dainties at the 
table, cross their legs, and tyran- 
nize over their teachers.—SocraTEs, 
in the fifth century B.C. 


ar or one dollar and fifty cents in trade. Wheat at 40 
cents per bushel, Rye 30, Corn 20, Flaseseed 3714 per 
bushel, Sugar and Tallow at 614 cents per pound, 
Feathers and Beeswase at 25 cents per pound.” 

Standards of preparation were correspondingly low 
and crept up so slowly that as late as the 1890's a four- 
teen-year-old with a sketchy education could teach in 
Nebraska. Elinor Bluemel, in her biography of Emily 
Griffith (later the founder of Denver’s Opportunity 
School) tells how Emily obtained her first teaching 
position then: 

When the teen-ager appeared as a candidate before 
the board members, one objected that she was too 
pretty to teach but the others persuaded him to try 
her out. “Read something,” he commanded. She did. 
“Spell vicissitudes.” She spelled correctly, according 
to the speller he held. “Figger a problem havin’ to do 
with bushels o’ grain.” She did. “Write on the black- 
board.” Emily wrote, “I would very 
much like to teach in your school.” 

“Humph,” he snorted. “I don’t 
like the way you make your esses.” 
Emily made a different kind of “s” 
and was hired for the term. 

In 1900, a Missouri high-school 
graduate could receive a contract 
to teach a six-month school year 
for $30 a month, “provided there is 
money enough.” 

Manhattan — elementary-school 
teachers in 1872 were required to 
fill lamps, clean chimneys, and 
trim wicks each day; to bring a 
bucket of water and a scuttle of 
coal for the day’s session; and to 
whittle pens carefully. Men teach- 
ers were allowed one evening each 
week for courting, or two evenings 
a week if they went to church reg- 
ularly, but women teachers who married or “engaged 
in other unseemly conduct” would be dismissed. Every 
teacher was urged to “lay aside from each pay a good- 
ly sum of his earnings for his declining years so that 
he will not become a burden on society. The teacher 
who performs his labors . . . without fault for five 
years will be given an increase of 25¢ per week in his 
pay providing the board of education approves.” 

Half a century later, Idaho women teachers, in or- 
der to earn $75 a month, were required to sweep the 
classroom floor daily, start the fire at seven in the 
morning, and wear at least two petticoats. They were 
forbidden to “keep company with men”; get married; 
dress in bright colors; dye hair; use face powder, mas- 
cara, or lipstick; loiter in ice-cream parlors; smoke 
or drink; leave home between 8:00 pm and 6:00 am: 
or leave town without permission. 


. . have bad 


I- you left school today weary and discouraged, you 
may now decide that things might be worse. You could 
be paid in tallow and feathers and forbidden to en- 
gage in such unseemly conduct as getting married. 
Teaching isn’t what it was in the good old days. 
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Helen Richards, Ph.D. 
Francis W. Parker School 
Chicago, Illinois 


“Half-answers 
can be worse 


than none at all” 


Experienced teachers like Dr. Helen Richards 
are keenly aware of the importance of giving 
complete answers to students’ questions. So 
are the editors of Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


More and more emphasis is being placed on 
reference reading to give students informa- 
tion that cannot be covered in the classroom 
or in textbooks. Yet many reference libraries 
continue to provide only half-answers, or in- 
formation which is not quite adequate. Not 
so with Britannica. 


The editors of Britannica believe that each 
article should be complete and comprehen- 
sive; it should be written by the one person 
most qualified to discuss the topic; it should. 
be presented in a way that challenges and 
stimulates a student’s mind. Every article in 
Britannica’s 24-volumes is written tohelp your 
students do more than just average work. 


No wonder Encyclopaedia Britannica is the 
favorite reference library for junior high 
schools, high schools and colleges! 


HNCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


For materials prepared especially for teachers and librarians, write to John R. Rowe, Dept. 302-ED, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 











COCA-COLA IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 


(Cea Cela is compatible with today’s low 


calorie menus. A pure, wholesome blending of natural food flavors, 
a regular size bottle of Coca-Cola contains no more calories than 
half a grapefruit. Coke contributes to good health by providing 
a pleasurable moment’s pause from the pace of a busy day. 








